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The Week. 


Tux history of the municipal imbroglio here during the week has 
been highly interesting. When we last went to press, Connolly, the 
Comptroller, finding from Hall’s demand that he should resign that 
the other confederates were preparing to throw him overboard, refused 
to be made a scapegoat, or, in the lofty language of the City Hall, “a 
vicarious sacrifice”; and, reminding the Mayor that all that he had 
done he (the Mayor) had sanctioned, he announced his determination 
to stay where he was, Hall at the same time acknowledging that he 
had no power to remove him. Connolly then consulted his old friend 
and patron, Mr. Havemeyer, as to what he should do next, and this 
gentleman recommended him, while holding on to the office to avoid 
the “ vicarious sacrifice ” aforesaid, to appoint a deputy possessing the 
public confidence, and not suspected of complicity with the Ring, and 
give him possession of the office and papers. In this way he would, if 
guilty of malfeasance, make the best atonement in his power to the 
outraged community ; if not guilty, he would best help to satisfy the 
public mind, or bring the real offenders to justice. This advice Connolly 
took, a provision in the Ring charter—which they inserted to enable Con- 
nolly to go to Europe this summer—enabling him not only to appoint a 
deputy for a fixed period, but to clothe him with all his own powers. 
Mr. A, H. Green, who was for many years Comptroller of the Central 
Park in its best days, and in whom the public has full confidence, was 
then installed as deputy until February next, one month after the 
meeting of the Legislature, and the office and its contents handed 
over tohim. He had it strongly guarded through Sunday and Sun- 
day night, to prevent Satan repeating his attempt on the vouchers; 
and all is now ready for a thorough exposure, supposing that there 
has, during the last fortnight, been no foul play with the books and 
papers. 





When Hall, the Mayor, received information of Connolly’s move, 
he mast have been a good deal troubled in mind, as it showed that 
the “ vicarious sacrifice” plan had totally miscarried. A worse thing 
than Connolly’s staying in the office had happened. Connolly himself 
would probably not turn State’s evidence, and might, perhans, be 
trusted not to supply documentary proofs of Hall’s complicity in his 
misdeeds, Had he transferred the office to another tool of the Ring, 
too, all might still be well; but the letting in of an outsider, an honest 
man, and one selected by the reformers who had been so long thunder- 
ing at the gates, had in it the seeds of a tremendous disaster, and had 
to be promptly met. Accordingly, he invented the {theory that the 
appointment of a deputy, with full powers, was equivalent to a resig- 
nation, or a “relinquishment of his office,” and he, accordingly, to 
make assurance doubly sure, removed him, which the unhappy man 
had, three or four days previously, declared he had no power to do. 
The expedient was clearly desperate, but so was the'case. In his 
place he put General McClellan, who has no special fitness for it. 
There has been a good deal of “engineering” in the Comptroller's 
office, but it has been neither civil nor military, and the General is not 
supposed to possess any special knowledge of accounts and of law, 
which is what the person who is to hold the office during the next 
five months needs above all things; but he has, as might have been 
expected, refused. 








There have been two great defalcations—or rather two great defal- | 


cations have come to light—during the week in the Federal service, one | 


that of Major Hodges, a Washington paymaster, to the amount of half 
a million dollars, and the other that of John W. Norton, the assistant- 


postmaster in this city. Hodges’s shortcomings began six or seven years | 
go, and were due to the old cause—unsuccessful stock speculations— | of a debt, the non-payment of which involves the loss of the debtor’s 





and they have at last been revealed by his own confession-—a very painful 
story. There is now an acrimonious controversy going on between the 
Paymaster’s Department and the Treasury, as to which is to blame for 
his not having been found out sooner, each being naturally anxious to 


shift the responsibility on to the other. It appears that the United 
States Treasurer, General Spinner, in 1866, wrote a letter to the Vay- 
master-General, declaring if each paymaster were instructed to report to 
the Treasury the balance remaining to his credit at the end of each 
week, designating the place of such deposit, “the present system” (1 
which paymasters kept their accounts with the Treasury) “might be 
made to work safely.” The Paymaster-General accordingly did issue 
a circular giving the required instructions, and the paymasters did 
make their reports to the Treasury accordingly. It now turns out, how 

ever, that the Treasury officials have not been in the habit of examin- 
ing the reports, or comparing them with the balances reported by the 
sub-treasurers or other depositaries, The Paymaster-General main- 
tains that, had they done so, they would have liscovered Hodges’s 4 

falcations long ago; the Treasury, on the other hand, declares that the 
comparison of the reports would have furnished no check, first, because 
the balance on deposit would always be less than the balance reported 
by the paymaster by the amount of his outstanding checks; and, 
secondly, because a dishonest paymaster would always make his re- 
port tally with the report of the depositary of his funds: and they add 
that it is taking a mean advantage of the Treasurer to cite now against 
him his letter of 1866. The case, however, appears to be tolerably 
plain. The Treasurer recommended, in 1866, as “safe” to the Pay 
master-General a check on the paymasters which the Paymaster-Gen 
eral at once adopted, and the execution of which was, on its face, to be 
committed to the Treasury. 
paid no attention to it, although of his own devising, on the ground 
that, even if he had used it, frauds might still be committed, which is 
an argument of greater or less force against the use of all checks what 
ever, and resembles strikingly that of the sentinel who, being caught 
sleeping at his post, defended himself by saying that even if he had 
been awake he could not have seen’ thing. The duty of the Treasurer 
was to have tried his invention, and as soon as he had found out that 
he was mistaken as to its “safety,” to have reported the fact to the 
Paymaster-General, and it was the duty of both Treasurer and Paymas- 
ter-General then to have gone to work and, between them, have de- 
vised some check or other which would have rendered it impossible 
for a paymaster to conceal such frauds as Hodges’s for so many years. 
We observe that an attempt is made also to cast some of the blame on 
Andrew Johnson, Hodges’s frauds having begun during bis administra- 


The Treasurer, however, appears to have 


tion. 
to be responsible increases daily, and we wish he could be brought to 


The amount of wickedness for which that old reprobate is said 


justice. We should not be surprised to hear that he was the primary 


cause of Hall and Connolly. 





The Norton defalcation in the Post Office is not so serious, though 
it is no trifle—one hundred and fifty thousand dollars or thereabouts, 
all of which, however, is likely to be made good, owing to the efforts 
of his bondsmen, among whom Horace Greeley figures, and his own 
surrender of his property. What has become of the money nobody 
knows, apparently not even he himself; it has probably, as is the 
way with money, vanished into the “ ewigkeit.” 
military man, and liable to trial by court-martial, will undoubtedly be 
punished heavily for his crime, and is now in close confinement, and Nor- 
ton, we venture to predict, will not, particularly as there will be no loss ; 
and he is now riding about like any other citizen. Many a civil function- 
ary of the Government has,during the last twenty years, misappropriated 
its funds, but we have yet to hear of one who was brought to justice 
for doing so. If anybody knows of such a case, we shall be glad if he 
will send us an account of it. In fact, the practice of the Government 
seems to be to treat the embezzlement of its money as the contraction 


Hodges, being a 
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place, but nothing more. In 1859, the postmaster of this city embez- 
zled two hundred thousand dollars, and went quietly to Havana till 
the affair blew over. On his return in 1867, he was entertained at din- 
ner here by a large number of old friends and admirers, including the 


Chief-Justice of the Superior Court. 


The World has discovered that a bad Federal official, in Washing- 
ton, has been making free with the public money, and its condition 
since justifies the gravest apprehensions of its friends. Its heart is 
nearly broken. Every little while it bursts into uncontrollable fits of 
weeping, and despairs of the country. And Connolly, the Comptroller, 
it thinks, is a very indelicate person to stay in his office, for Judge 
Barnard has said in public, from the bench, that Connolly's office has 
been mismanaged. As for Mr. Tweed, and Mr. Sweeny, and Mr. Hall, 
it thinks “the present charter is badly constructed as an administrative 
machine.” And this from a paper which might be the foremost repre- 
sentative of its party in this country. 





There is no sign, as yet, that the fight in this State between the two 
wings of the Republican party is going to come to an end, and each 
side works industriously to befog the public mind, and we imagine with 
a good deal of success. The plain English of it all would seem to be that 
one committee has captured Mr. Greeley with his desire for office, and 
his perhaps stronger desire that the party should recognize his great ser- 
vices toit, and with him covers some most undoubted Tammany Republi- 
canism and rascality. On the other side is the Tom Murphy crew, loaded 
down with Tom himself, and for a screen they have Grant, for whose re- 
nomination they are “ working” hard. Behind these two city antagon- 
ists range themselves in the State at large the Fenton faction and the 
Conkling faction— the Fenton-Greeley men-being anti-Grant, and 
the Conkling-Murphy men loudly for him. The countrymen are 
probably safe for Greeley, but the fight will be hard, and how to advise 
any one to take sides we confess we do not know. We do not know 
that the renomination of Grant is of vital importance ; we do not know 
that Mr. Murphy’screw and Mr. Conkling are any worse than Mr. Gree- 
ley’s crew of very badly mixed Republicans with Mr. Fenton behind 
them. One would far rather be even a Massachusetts Republican, even at 
this rather disgraceful crisis, than a New York one. There an honest 
man has an easy duty to his State, at all events, however impossible 
of performance he may find his duty to his party. Here to know what 
to do one finds practically impossible. Mr. Conkling, we see, that quiet 
man, “ no brawler,” did not carry the election for delegate in his own 
district, so what does he do but march off with his followers and or- 
ganize another meeting, and we shall have him at Syracuse “contest- 
ing,” and making row enough for half a dozen Donnybrooks., 


We observe that the Cincinnati Commercial has been calling atten- 
tion to the case of Mr. Tom Murphy, of this Custom-house, and says a 
number of unpleasant things of him which are true, and which we 
have already laid before our readers. The New York Tribune also 
returns to him, and adds something to our stock of knowledge of him. 
Since the war he has been in open and constant affiliation with the 
Ring in this city, and the effect, on the minds of decent people, of his 
appointment to, the collectorship of the port, in place of a New York 
merchant, Mr. Moses Grinnell, was well expressed by Mr. William E. 
Dodge in his testimony before the Congressional Investigating Com- 
No man in this community stands higher than Mr. 
Dodge, and here is what he said: 


mittee last winter. 


“The fact that the Administration was represented here by such a 
venal, corrupt machine as the if eaaee has taken the heart out of 


all the German Republicans. I scarcely know an intelligent Republican 
who voted at the ust election in New York. The whole conduct of things 
has been ou that basis, and just as long as all offices under the Govern- 
ment are political yifis, just so long we shall get worse and worse, and go 


to the dogs. The appointmenr or Mr. Murphy was considered extra- 
ordinary. I knew rorbing agains: him, except that he is a man without 
any experience, and accueiiv wee ut any position here; probably the last 
man that would have been Cheagtcot by any merchant. Luowiug that 
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he knew nothing «bout it, and was kept there for political purposes, the 
merchants have kept away, and felt as if it would hurt their self-respect 
to meddle with the matter.” 

The President does not need the report or advice of any Civil Service 
Commission to do a little civil-service reform on his own account. 
Hie ought to begin with Murphy, who is a public scandal and dis- 
Harper's Weekly says there can be no reform except through 
party organization. So say we; but any party which undertakes 
to reform must be itself pure—certainly purer than the Republican 
party in this city. To go before the Tammany Democrats as a purify- 
ing agency with Tom Murphy and his Custom-house on our backs, 
is perfectly ridiculous, 


grace. 





Butler is at last frightening the Massachusetts Republicans, His plat- 
form performances were not very alarming, but, besides lying and 
blackguarding, he has been busily at work seeing to the election of 
delegates to the Worcester Convention, and now announces that of 204 
already elected, he has secured 104, “all thoroughgeing, out-spoken 
men”; and he declares that he is sure of the nomination, “ unless there 
are tricks, frauds, and conspiracies against him.” His progress has cer- 
tainly been sufficiently great to cause the retirement of Mr. Jewell, and 
to force the managers to get Senators Sumner and Wilson to come out 
declaring that they would rather not see him nominated. This declar- 
ation could not have been extracted from either of these gentlemen in 
1868, when Butler was beginnirg his career in Massachusetts politics. 
Mr. Sumner then refused to say a word against him, Mr. Boutwell spoke 
in his behalf, and the Republican Committee helped him to the best of 
its ability. If there be justice in heaven, they ought now to have But- 
ler for Governor, whether they want him or not. No community or 
party has a right to train up an animal of that sort, and let him loose 
on the country at large, and then complain of his doing a little tearing 
and rending around the old homestead. To havea notorious “ liar and 
blackguard ” for chief magistrate of their State would be a fit and logical 
conclusion, and the only fit and logical conclusion, to the course of the 
party and its press towards this man for the last five years. We observe 
that the Rey. Kinsley Twining has been obliged to give the Reverend 
Doctor Marvin another castigation on Butler's account in the Boston 
Advertiser. If Mr. Twining thinks he can hammer the elements of 
morals into a Bitlerite temperance editor and “ minister of the Gospel,” 
we, as experts, tell him he is mistaken. The work for Christian 
men to do in Doctor Marvin’s case is not to try to convert him, but, 
if he has a church, and young people are attending it, to try and get 
them to leave it. The old folks, who have for years shared his worship 
of unclean idols, may be left to their fate. 





The names have been announced of the lawyers who will act as 
counsel for the United States before the Geneva arbitrators. They are 
Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, and William M. Meredith, of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr, Cushing has long been known as one of the ablest law- 
yers in the country, and though his old-time political enemies—we be- 
lieve he has none now—used to believe that he was good enough, or 
bad enough, as a lawyer to make him exceedingly bad as a statesman, 
they will not be disposed to deny that the interests of the United 
States are likely to be safe in his hands. He has very well outlived 
the old rancors of the days when he “ Tylerized,” and the later days 
when he was for “the Constitution as it is” and the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and against the negro. Partly this is due to his likeable personal 
qualities, partly to respect for his abilities, and partly to the fact that, 
strict Democrat as he had been after leaving the Whigs, he did not, at 
the outbreak of the rebellion, put himself on the side of the secession- 
ists. By the bar, Mr. Cushing—who was, perhaps, as able an Attorney- 
General as the United States has had—is esteemed as among the first 
half-dozen lawyers in the country. He has served repeatedly in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, in Congress, on the bench of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, and in the Cabinet. He is now seventy-one years 
old. Of Mr. Meredith less is known. He is reputed a man of brilliant 
abilities, which, however, owing to his impaired health, have not of 
late been in conspicuous exercise. 


He is rather an older man than Mr. 
Cushing, having b.en called to the bar as long ago as 1817, when Mr. 
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Cushing was a sophomore in Harvard. It looks as if, from first to last, | Prices would perhaps have advanced still higher were it not for the 
the English negotiations business were to be a very creditable chapter | scarcity of vessels to carry the produce abroad. Real estate dull and 
in the history of the State Department. unsettled. Coal is moderately firm, with only a slight reduction of 
wages at last settling-day. 








Wall Street has again attracted something like its former share of (ne 
the public thought and attention. Very much to the disgust of the On Wednesday, September 13—so the Cable informed us on the 

merchants and of the unwary believers in the Syndicate, some of the | same date—the President of the French Republic sent a long message 

speculative fraternity have borrowed the bulk of the gold at the dis- | to the National Assembly, in which he told the now “constituent” 

posal of the mercantile community, and refuse to lend it except at very | legislators of France that they had well earned—by what, we are not 

high rates, As many of the large bond dealers and others believed | told—the right to go home and rest themselves, leaving to him the 

that the reported negotiation of the new five per cent. loan for cash | pleasant duty of “incessantly working for the reorganization of the 

would tend to lower the premium on gold, they have, in the language | country.” To this, which may be all correct, the same authority adds 

of Wall Street, sold short, or sold what they have not got, and have to | the following curious piece of information: “ He frankly asks the 

pay heavy rates for borrowing it. The men who get up combina- | deputies to ascertain from their constituents at home whether the 
tions for such purposes have been often denounced in these columns. | country wishes for reconstruction, based on the glorious traditions of a 
It is at best but a disreputable business, But it is rather amusing to | thousand years, or for the abandonment of the ship of state to a torrent 
see the exaggerated promptitude with which spontaneous indignation | Jeading to an unknown future—in brief, whether the people want a 
overwhelms these guilty wretches so soon as their tricks affect injuri- | monarchy or a republic.” Now, this is rather neatly and poetically 
ously certain privileged interests, certain exceptional persons. It is | expressed, and may possibly contain a sensible suggestion as to the best 
safe to say that, up to the present time, this gold clique has not to any | way of employing the legislative recess ; but we doubt the whole story. 
material extent interfered with the legitimate operations of commerce, | M. Thiers has been, since his election as Chief of the Executive in Feb- 
and their operations, combined with the natural tendency of the mar- | ruary last, the passionate champion, not of a speedy reorganization 
ket, have scarcely sufficed to advance the premium two per cent. from | on the basis of monarchical traditions—which, in modern France, are un- 
the lowest prices of last month. But if we are to believe the inspired | fortunately of three antagonistic kinds, Bourbonistic, Napoleonic, and 
financial columns of many journals, another Black Friday is in imme- | Orleanistic—but of an attempt to lift up fallen France, the victim of all 
diate prospect, and already a judge has instructed the Grand Jury to | kinds of “glorious traditions,” by the combined efforts of all parties, and 
enquire into these usurious performances. It is impossible to foretell | by a fair trial of her provisional institutions—that is, the Repub- 
what a certain class of manipulators in Wall Street may not do. But | lican status quo. Not a word in fall ‘preceding {reports hints at the 
so far the outcry about the gold conspiracy is somewhat suspicious, likelihood or possibility of M. Thiers veering around so abruptly, and 
and a trifle premature. so coolly breaking his repeatedly plighted promise not to betray the 
Republic. On the contrary, we find that, but a few days ago, he, on 
the occasion of solemn congratulations, expressed the hope that, * with 
the moral and material recovery of the country, its present form of 
government would become a peaceful and glorious reality.” Whether 
prompted mainly by motives of wise patriotism or of personal ambi- 
tion, M. Thiers means to be, for atime, at least, President of the French 





The reckless bank management to which we have in vain 
sought to direct attention for several months past is at last produc- 
ing results that make the situation intelligible even to the un- 
thinking. Never have the banks been so expanded as they are now, 
yet scarcely ever have they done business upon so small a reserve. A 


very slight outward drain of coin or greenbacks, such as would be per- Republic. 
fectly natural at this season of the year, would suffice in one week to ee a eee ee 
force contraction upon the banks to an extent productive of the severest On the same day, the Assembly adopted a bill providing for the 


financial complications, There are three interests that now control | prorogation of its sessions from the 17th of September to the 4th of 
the banksjof this city—the Treasury with the Syndicate, the great | December. During this recess, a Committee of Control, consisting of 
negotiators of railroad loans, and the great speculative cliques, chiefly twenty-five deputies, is to supervise the action of the Government. It 
consisting of the directors, trustees, and officers of leading railroad | js composed of eleven members of the Right, eight of the Left, and six 
lines. All these interests have required that money should be easy, | “ Moderates” (of the Centre ?), a composition which must well enough 
and easy it has been, but at an expense to the safety of the financial | suit the Government, andjmay have been the result of a new parlia- 
and commercial community which has not yet been calculated. And | mentary compromise suggested by it. Altogether, M. Thiers does not 
with all the easy money market, the three great interests controlling it | seem at’all inclined to apply his famous constitutional maxim, “ The 
are virtually failures. The Secretary of the Treasury has announced king reigns, but governs not,” to his own position as chief of the 
that he will redeem a large amount of five-twenty bonds at par in gold, | state, in which he exercises his functions “under the authority of the 
yet the bonds are selling in this market at below that price. In | Assembly,” and is responsible to it no less than his ministers. Thus 
Europe a large amount of the new five per cents are reported to have | we see him personally urging in committee the adoption of the new 
been subscribed for at par in excess of the sum offered, but the bonds | treaty concluded’ by MM. Rémusat and Pouyer-Quertier with Count 
are to-day selling at a discount in every European market. The great | Arnim, according to which, in compensation for special customs privi- 
railroad loan agents fill the press with column after column of displayed | leges to befgranted by France to the provinces lately torn from her, the 
advertisements and editorial comments, announcing the startling | Germans bind themselves immediately to evacuate the departments of 
rapidity with which their bonds are being bought; yet it is notorious | Aisne, Aube, COte d’Or, and Jura, and to reduce their army of occupa- 
that these bonds are openly offered for sale by private holders at a | tion to fifty thousand men. Yielding to M. Thiers’s arguments, the 
price from five to ten per cent. below the quoted prices, without find- | committee reported favorably on the treaty,fand in time for the Assem- 
ing takers. The railroad stocks owned by the cliques, in spite of | bly to decide on it in the last hour before the prorogation. It was 
puffing, and watering, and manipulating of every description, are be- adopted against a very small minority, but, unfortunately, with some 
ginning to decline sharply, and are keeping the steadily diminishing | alterations in the text which, according to the last despatches, the pleni- 
number of Wall Street operators in a state of great anxiety. potentiaries of Germany refuse to accept. Should they finally yield, 
then M. Thiers would, at the opening of what we may call his new 
General business is active, but irregular and a little unsettled. | term, be able to announce to the country a series of acts of deliverance 
Country trade is good, but somewhat spasmodic. Produce of almost | surpassing anything that could reasonably be expected, even before the 
every description has been firmer, though fluctuating. Cotton is higher, | insurrection of Paris completed the prostration and disorganization of 
the receipts of the season so far confirming the least favorable reports | vanquished France. The gradual disarmament of the National Guard 
of the growing crop. Breadstutis are firm, under unquestionable defi- | in pursuance of the late law passed by the Assembly, is said to be p.o 








ciencies in European harvests, and not too brilliant reports of our own d gressing satisfactorily, even in Lyons, 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
Tur 
ably this city, which we 1e] 
adoption in legislation of the theory that a modern city is not a politi- 
eal community, but a joint-stock association 
siderable number of communications, mostly laudatory. A similar 
plan--of which, however, we had never heard before—was urged on the 
attention of the last Constitutional Convention by Mr. Charles Moran, 
of this city, whose conclusions are much the same as ours, though 
reached by a somewhat different process. Our plan has, however, been 
made the subject of adverse criticism by the New York Wor/d and the 
Staats-Zeitung—whose editor, Mr, Ottendorfer, is playing a prominent 
and distinguished part in the attempt at reform which we are now 
witnessing. We are unable to quote in full what they say, but in‘sum- 
ming up the argument of the Staats-Zeitung, which is substantially the 
same as the principal argument of the Wor/d, we think we shall give a 
fair idea of it. It pronounces the Nation's plan “ unpractical, danger- 
ous, and pernicious,” for the following reasons : 

Tt rests upon an erroneous idea of the nature and function of muni- 
cipal government, as well as on a misconception of the forces of human 
nature, as displayed in political life. It is a deplorable error to sup- 
pose that the only interest the citizens of New York have in the con- 
duct of their municipal affairs consists in an upright and economic 
administration of the property of the city. There are many other 
riches besides taxable property whose acquisition, distribution, and 
enjoyment to a great extent depend on the way in which the city’s 
affairs are managed, and in which non-taxpayers have as deep and 
lively an interest as the wealthiest; and to shut them out from all share 
in this management would be to deprive them of the opportunity of 
making their influence felt on the development of business life, of 
social relations, and of the thousand expressions of citizen life. To 
make up for this privation by pointing them to the field of national 
and State politics, would be what the preacher does when he consoles 
his flock for this world’s hardships by directing their thoughts on 
future bliss—a course which exactly suits despots and the supporters of 
despotism, inasmuch as it causes an abandonment of attempts to make 
this life tolerable; and just so would their sense of freedom and 
their pleasure in public life, and even their understanding for it, 
be weakened, if our citizens were not permitted to test their inte- 
rests and sharpen their insight into the development of those relations 
with which they are in daily contact, and whose development in great 
measure belongs in the domain of municipal government. The basis 
of our institutions lies in free municipal government, without which 
these are merely an edifice of phrases. Nor can New York be declared 
an exception, and that what is applicable to her need not be applied 
to other parts of the country. To hera not inconsiderable portion of the 
population of the whole country brings a part of its life, and she stands 
im many respects the model upon which the eyes of the whole Union 
are turned. The Nution’s plan would convert her citizens into a horde 
of nomads in the pursuit of gain, and the poison they would thus 
imbibe would not only dull their self-consciousness as free citizens, and 
make them incapable of performing their duties as members ef a free 
state, but would have the same lamentable effect on the character of 
the people at large, aided by the present desire for centralization. 
Still, in the present circumstances, the Nution’s plan is likely to find 
adherents, Some features of it might be advantageously borrowed. 
The writer then propounds the plan of having a board of auditors, with 
no power to make appointments or give contracts, and chosen not only 
by direct taxpayers, but, if you please, by taxpayers in proportion to 
the amount of taxes they pay; and without whose approval no money 
could be paid from the city treasury. This would leave uninjured the 
self consciousness and feeling of responsibility of the citizens. 

The World also takes the ground that our plan implies “ a narrow 
and inadequate view of municipal life”; but, as might have been 
expected, takes itself a narrower view of municipal life than its German 


contemporary, and merely mentions the schoo!s, the public ‘health, the 
water supply, and the police as matters with which a city government 
must deal, but in which residents, though not house-owners, have just 
Now, we think we can honestly 


as much interest as house-owners. 


solution of the problem how to govern great cities, and not- | 
proposed three weeks ago—namely, the | 


has brought us a con- | 
| faint notion of the extent to 
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‘ 
say that our ideal municipal life is as picturesque and rich as 
There is really hardly any limit to the extent to which 


any body’s. 


human comfort and culture might be promoted by such a 
municipality as New York might be were men other than they 
are, and the times other than they are; that is, we have as yet only a 


which a million of intelligent, and vir- 
tuous, and industrious men and women, living in the same city, might 
contribute to the general happiness by co-operative well-doing. We 
grant, too, that in striving at reform of any kind, it does not do to 
take too despondent a view of the possibilities of the case, and that no 
striving can be very profitable in the long run which is not inspired by 
areally high aim. Our ideal ought to be as high and broad as the 
facts will bear, but no higher or broader. We may, indeed, strain the 
facts, but if we break loose from them and kick them off the platform, 
we cease to be politicians, and become poets or sentimentalists, or 
crack-brained blatherskites, as our mental powers shall determine. 

Antiquity and the Middle Ages have bequeathed to the modern 
world a set of notions about the value of the city as a political commu- 
nity which the facts ‘of ancient and medizeval experience fully justified. 
But the free and successful municipalities of the ancient and medieval 
world were all small, and their citizens were united by bonds of race, 
religion, and corporation, the strength of which we cannot even un- 
derstand, and to which we would never submit. Moreover, their popu- 
lation, if it increased at all, increased very slowly, and almost wholly 
by births within the walls. Accessions from without were discouraged 
and rarely came. Better materials for a political community could 
not exist, and they were cemented into a strong and harmonious unity 
by constant danger from without. In short, the males were all soldiers, 
who constantly and frequently saw active service in the field together. 
Moreover, not only were they well fitted to manage their own affairs, 
but they Aad to manage them, Either the inhabitants were undisputed 
possessors of the sovereignty, or the general government was incompe- 
tent to afford them protection, and was intent on robbing them, or was 
too far removed, owing to the imperfection of means of communica- 
tion, to supervise their affairs, or have any competent judgment about 
them. Whenever extraordinary circumstances, as in the case of 
ancient Rome, either made great additions to the population, or de- 
stroyed its homogeneousness, the municipality lost its political charac- 
ter wholly, and became merely an administrative machine. Neverthe- 
less, the histories of Athens, and Thebes, and Sparta, and Florence, and 
Bruges, and Ghent, and Strasburg were so splendid and picturesque, 
and did so much for civilization and liberty, and contributed so many 
valuable political ideas to the common stock, that it is not wonderful 
that they should not only have made a powerful impression on the 
imagination of literary men, and poets, and artists, but have furnished 
a model on which political thinkers in our time are constantly dwelling, 
and which they are intent on reproducing. Their hopes have been 
enormously stimulated, too, by the reaction against the theologian’s low 
view of human nature which set in after the French Revolution, ra- 
pidly took possession of the civilized world, and has finally in our 
day developed into a sort of mania, which is spreading among the 
working-classes, and if not checked will seriously endanger civilization 
itself. The theologians would have it that men were constantly inclin- 
ing to do evil, and were naturally selfish and deceitful; the modern 
humanitarian will have it that nothing but the vileness and oppressive- 
ness of existing social and political institutions hinders people from 
constantly doing good ; and that, if you only arrange society properly, 
everybody will go out and work like a beaver, or as much as is good 
for him, in order to share his earnings with his neighbors; and that 
crimes are caused mainly by the existence of police and jails. To per- 
sons who look at the world in this way, of course nothing seems easier 
than to build up and carry on a well-ordered municipality. Call the 
people together, ask them what they want, and do what they tell you, 
and you have forthwith a beautiful city, in which the administrative 
machinery goes like clockwork, and “none but the best men” are 
elected to office. 

Now, the reason why the city government problem in our time pre- 
sents so many difficulties, and the reason why the ancient and medixval 
experience is of little or no use to us, is that there has been a great 
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change in the state of facts, and this change in the facts renders | who think themselves non-taxpayers—that the money which is raised 


necessary a corresponding change in our theories and our aims, and 
gives a slightly poetical character—we do not say this contemptu- 
ously—to such speculations as those of the S/aats-Zeitung. Your mu- 
nicipal life, in our day,no matter what your ideal may be, must 
be what the circumstances of modern society and the existing con- 
dition of human nature will permit it to be; and though you may 
try ever so much by new charters, amendments to charters, popular 
uprisings, and “ Citizens’ Associations,” and “Reform Councils,” to 
make it something else, and something better, you will not succeed, 
You will find yourself for ever*rolling the stone up the hiil, and see- 
ing it regularly roll down after you have got it to the top. 

In the first place, all successful municipal self-government of which 
we have any knowledge has been carried on by small, homogeneous 
communities, animated by a very strong sense of fellowship and iden- 
tity of interest. This is true of the Greek cities, of the medieval cities, 
of the English cities, and of the New England and other American 
towns. In all these the voters have not only been united by the 
closest of all ties, those created by community of race, religion, and 
history ; but their numbers have been suflictently small to make mu- 
tual acquaintance possible, and give tremendous force to public 
opinion. We are now trying to apply this same system to the govern- 
ment of enormous masses of men, gathered, under the influence of 
steam travel, from all parts of the world, differing widely in race, 
language, manners, traditions, religion, and resembling the municipali- 
ties of the literary men and the poets in nothing except condensation 
of a great number of dwellings on a small space of ground. But not 
only are they not held tugether by the ties we have named ; not only does 
the city not stand to them in the place of country and religion, as it 
did to the ancient Greeks; not only is there nothing among them to 
exercise the cohesive force of the medieval guild or the New England 
church, but they are actually pulverized, to a degree never witnessed 
in the history of the human race, by the individualism and impatience 
of routine, and monotony, and control which both our government 
and education have, for the last century, been steadily fostering. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the house of every New-Yorker is 
constantly for sale, and his trunk packed, and that you could not an- 
noy him more than by attempting to regulate his conduct by a stan- 
dard not of his own making. This is true of the householders; but 
outside the householders there is a vast and, let us add, ignorant 
boarding-house, tenement-house, and hotel population, whose attach- 
ment to the place or to their neighbors is still weaker, and who feel 
little more responsibility for this city than for Boston or Philadelphia, 
being, on the whole, nearly as likely to live next year in any one of 
these as in the others. 

When you set yourself to work to devise a local government for 
such a community, the first thing to be done—its heterogeneousness 
being one of the elements of the problem which we cannot get rid of— 
is to look for the fact, whatever it be, that creates a feeling of 
community of interest strong enough to produce common action 
among the largest portion of the population. If New York were peo- 
pled exclusively by Irishmen, that fact would be community of race 
and religion; if i¢ were peopled exclusively by Germans, it would 
be community of language and race and social usages; if it were 
American, it would be community of religion and political habits and 
traditions ; but, being peopled by contributions from all nations, the only 
fact which creates, in the midst of this confused mass, a real municipali- 
ty, is the fact of common liability to direct taxation. This liability 
does create among a large body of the inhabitants of our large cities a 
strong feeling of community of interest ; in New York, nothing else 
does; and on this fact, therefore, and on nothing else that we know of, 
can we build up a respectable municipal government. If we were to 
try fora hundred years to build one upon the basis of mere numbers, as 
now—no matter what our ideal might be—we should never construct 
anything better than a board of four or five hardened cheats, like the 
gang whom we are trying to drive out. It is not in human nature, not 
even in cultivated human nature, to care much what becomes of other 
people's money, and you will never persuade such a population as our 








for the government of this city is not other people's money. 


Here we come to the question which the World has raised, whether 
this common liability to direct taxation is a respectable basis for a 
municipal government ? It seems to think not ; but we know of none 
more so. It is, in fact, a very large part of the basis of all government. 
No government has ever been long good which did not consider the citi- 
zen mainly asa taxpayer, and no man was ever a good citizen who did 
not make the collection and the disposition of the taxes his chief poli- 
tical concern, The manner of raising and spending revenue for public 
purposes plays, in short, the same part in national life which the getting 
and spending of income plays in individual life, and the former exer- 
cises much the same influence on national character as the latter on 
individual character. As Burke has well said, “ The revenue of the 
state is the state. In fact, all depends on it, whether for support or 
reformation, . . . Through the revenue alone can the body politic 
ever act in its true genius and character, and therefore it will display 
just as much of its collective virtue, and as much of that virtue which 
may characterize those who move it, and are, as it were, its life and 
guiding principle, as it is possessed of a just revenue.” We spoke in 
our former article of creating the municipality of New York out of 
house-owners, which supplied the World with a sneer at the suggestion 
of a municipal government “ based on real estate”: but we used the 
term house-owners as merely a synonym for taxpayers, for few others 
in New York now pay direct taxes. But the collection of direct taxes 
from as large a number of persons as possible, say all householders and 
occupants of floors—that is, making the municipality include as large 
a proportion of the population as possible, would be an essential feature 
of our plan; for it does, in fact, rest on the theory that all persons in 
this city, not reached by direct taxation, do constitute, to all intents 
and purposes, a true proletariat, and do exercise the same pernicious 
influence on politics, and would, if allowed to take as large a share in 
the free government of any state in the world as they take in the gov- 
ernment of this city, ruin that government utterly in a very short space 
of time. If the same proportion, for instance, of the population of the 
United States should ever come to be exempt from the tax-gatherer’s 
direct application for money, the overthrow of free institutions on this 
continent would not be far off, no matter how picturesque our political 
ideal might be. As to the practicability of our scheme, there cannot 
be anything so very hopeless about it when the Staats-Zeitung would 
be prepared to set up a board of audit elected by taxpayers empow- 
ered to stop all excessive expenditures. We should be content, for the 
present, and as a stepping-stone to something better, with Mr. Charles 
Nordhoft’s plan of a responsible mayor, elected on a general ticket; or 
with a personal representation charter, such as we have ourselves advo- 
cated, which would enable us to thrust a few honest men in among the 
thieves to let us know what they were about; but we believe the 
final solution of the problem to be municipalities composed of taxpay- 
ers and none others, with limited and strictly non-political powers. 
That will come sooner or later; and we must say we hardly think it 
necessary to show that the municipal life of New York, if the city 
were governed by such a body as its taxpayers, would not suffer in 
richness or largeness by the exclusion of the barbarous hordes of ad- 
venturers who give Tweed and Connolly their strength, and who will, 
we believe, enable both these scoundrels to defy the law. 

Practically, at this moment, the taxes are voied, and the men who 
are to expend them appeinted, by persons who either do not pay them, 
or who fancy they do not, which, for practical purposes, is about the same 
thing. The cost of paving a street, for instance, though paid entirely 
by the persons living on it, is in practice fixed, and the workmen 
selected, by a parcel of grogshop-keepers in distant wards, There are 
numerous streets in this city—all the streets which are really kept in good 
order—the sweeping and watering of which, and the watching at night, 
are provided for by voluntary contributions from the inhabitants of 
them, although they pay heavy taxes to the municipality for rendering 
the same services, which, however, the municipality does not render. 
A government of taxpayers, limited in its functions to paving, light- 
ing, cleansing, to sanitary police, and compelled to discharge these 


non-taxpayers—or, what is the same thing for our purpose, those ‘ duties properly, whatever the present objections to it on constitutional 
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grounds, has nothing in it contrary to the genius of American insti- 
It would subject nobody to laws he had not helped to make, 


The 





tutions. 


while it would deliver a great body of persons from the payment of 


taxes which they have not voted. It would commit municipal con- 
cerns to the charge of the persons really interested in them, and would 
thus bring about what, under the theory that the city is a political 
community which every resident has a natural right to manage, can 
never be brought about--its delivery from politics. The World thinks 
our comparison of the city to a railroad company unfortunate, because 
so many railroads are badly managed; but what does it think would 
be the management of our railroads if every man who took a ride 
on one in the course of the year was entitled to vote at elections of 
its directors? Moreover, it has to be remembered that stockholders do 
not pass their lives in the trains. If they did, we should have better 
accommodation. The ideaof making directors ride on the cowcatcher 
as a safeguard against accidents is barbarous, but it touches the root 
of the difficulty in all cases of mismanagement of corporations. 


MR. GLADSTONE’'S UNPOPULARITY. 

Mr. GLApsTONE has appeared in the provinces, as is the custom of 
the English ministers during the Parliamentary recess, and is en- 
gaged in giving a series of popular explanations of his doings and his 
policy to country audiences, who draw them out by one device or 
another. He is, no doubt, glad to get away from the capital, and get 
into contact with the public of the North, who look on him with a 
good deal more indulgence and admiration than that of London, and 
with whom he has far more points of contact and of sympathy. For 
there has grown up within the last thirty, and more particularly within 
the last twenty years, a difference between London and the Northern 
provinces, of very great importance in English politics, but of which 
few foreigners are aware. Mr. Gladstone touched upon it lightly 
the other day in his address to his son's constituents at Whitby, when 
he spoke of the striking contrast in the criticisms of himself and his 
administration by the London press and by that of the great towns of 
the North. The fact is, though London continues to be the social and 
commercial and official capital of England, Manchester has become the 
political capital—that is, the city which prepares and puts in circula- 
tion the prevailing opinion of the English people on all the great ques 
tions of the day; and we are only reproducing a fact familiar to all ob. 
servers of English politics, as well as to English politicians, when we 
say that one gets a much better idea by reading the Manchester 
Examiner or Guardian of the course English sentiment is running, or 
likely to run, on any given question, than by reading the Times or any 
other London paper which professes—as the best London papers do 
not—to express public opinion, rather than help to form it by criticism. 
To take a familiar and recent instance: The Greek massacres, a year 
ago, excited the most tremendous indignation in London, owing to the 
fact that two of the victims were well connected and well known in 
London society ; and, if the London press had been allowed to have its 
way, Athens would have been occupied, and Greece scoured by English 
gendarmerie. The press of the North, however, took the matter com. 
paratively coolly, showing that, lamentable as the tragedy was 
there was no real disposition on the part of the English people to treat 
it as a great political event, and accordingly the Government confined 
itself to a protest, and a hitherto barren demand for enquiry. It 
would, of course, be absurd to say that the London papers do not pos- 
sess enormous influence, and do not form, on the whole, by far the 
ablest portion of the British press. What we mean is, that when there 
comes on one of those crises, so common in English politics, in which 
class-feeling is roused on one side or the other, it is far safer to take 
the opinion ef Northern editors as to what the final issue will be than 
that of those of the metropolis. 

This distinction between London and the provinces, too, is likely 
to increase rather than diminish, as the aristocratic hold on the 


Government grows weaker. Its growth has been remarkably illus- 


trated in the history of the last session of Parliament, and especially 
by that most important incident of it—the solution of the question of 
the abolition of purchase in the army, by cancelling the royal warrant 
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which legalized the practice. The purchase system was emphatically 
a London question—that is, the question of the plutocratic and aris- 
tocratic classes, who make London their headquarters, and who, 
through their enormous social influence, exercised through a thousand 
channels, color, if not mould, the political sentiment of the city. The 
desperate opposition made to the measure in the House of Commons 
by the set of men facetiously called “the colonels” in the English 
papers—that is, military men and their friends and relatives—had the 
support and sympathy of London society, though the change was too 
plainly a much-needed reform to meet with disfavor from the London 
press. But then the London press shared, more or less, the hostility 
excited in London society by the revolutionary temper displayed by 
the ministry in pressing it, and was, consequently, by no means dis- 
posed to view with the favor or indifference of the Northern press 
the thoroughly revolutionary process by which Mr. Gladstone made 
his way out of the difficulty. We say revolutionary process, because, 
although the cancelling of the royal warrant was in itself perfectly 
legitimate, cancelling it by way of evading a decision of Parliament, 
after Parliament, had been formally applied to for a decision, was 
undoubtedly revolutionary, particularly when, as Mr. Gladstone ac- 
knowledged, it was done in obedience to what he considered a higher 
authority than Parliament—‘ public opinion.” There was a very 
unpleasant resemblance, in all this, to Louis Napoleon’s plan of appeal- 
ing to the people by a plébiscite whenever he disagreed with the 
legislature ; the London press and London society saw it, and were 
very savage over it; but the provinces have either looked on calmly 
or exultingly. 

In London, too, there is no question, Mr. Gladstone has declined in 
popularity. He has given mortal offence, on various points, to the 
public of the clubs and the drawing-rooms, He has struck, or threat- 
ens to strike, heavy blows at the influence of wealth and rank on poli- 
tics, and has diffused great uneasiness through English “ society,” 
properly so called, by a certain exaltation of temper which makes it a 
little difficult for an average Englishman to form an opinion as to what 
he will de next. His reforms, whether planned, attempted, or execut- 
ed, are all of a very radical kind, and strike deeper into the soil of Eng- 
lish prejudices and habits than anything which has preceded them. It 
is no wonder that their author should be acquiring in the eyes of a 
portion of the English public the reputation of being a “ dangerous 
man ”—about the worst thing which, in the eyes of Englishmen, can 
be said of a politician. 

Mr. Gladstone, too, has reached that point of progress in a radical 
direction to which every radical reformer comes sooner or later, and 
over which none but men of great resolution and clear-headedness pass 
in safety. It is the point at which weaker “ champions ” either go crazy 
and plunge into maniacal excesses, or run away into obscurity in sheer 
fright over theirown doings. He has passed one measure, the abolition ot 
the Irish Church, which, whatever may be said as to the difference in 
the circumstances of the two cases, leaves the English Church establish- 
ment no stronger hold on life than is furnished by the habitual English 
respect for vested interests. He has, however, struck a heavy blow at 
this respect by the way in which he has got rid of purchase in the 
army. Not only has he abolished it without the consent of Parliament, 
but he has imposed on Parliament the alternative of compensating 
those who now hold commissions, and have $50,000,000 invested in 
them, or letting it alone. He has passed an educational system which, 
whatever its faults, bids fair to democratize the country districts of the 
South, or, in other words, to overthrow conservatism in its last strong- 
holds, and he has made and announces his intention of repeating a 
vigorous attempt to introduce the ballot at elections. It is not pos- 
sible for any man to do these things in a country like England, close 
on the heels of a measure establishing all but universal suffrage, and at 
a period of great social ferment, without exciting both extravagant ex- 
pectations on one side, and fierce hostility on the other, and, if Mr. 
Gladstone keeps his head during the coming two years, he will do bet- 
ter than most initiators of great revolutions. 

He has, too, a-vein of sentiment, not to say sentimentality, in his 
composition which Englishmen of all classes are apt to find very irri- 


tating. If he were not an educated man, he would probably have 
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been a blatherskite. It is not that he takes a very lofty or romantic 
view of his duty—Englishmen are familiar enough with that, and 
there is, probably, no country in which characters like Bayard’s, or 
Sydney’s, or Outram’s, or Havelock’s have more admirers ; and it is not 
that he is swayed in his political course by sentimental considerations, 
because the same thing may be said of Mr. Bright, who, however much he 
may be disliked, has never excited the irritated hostility with which 
Mr. Gladstone is regarded, But Mr. Bright is not, and never has been, 
a party politician, liking power and place, and working hard for it, 
and he has always been able to clothe his sentiment in a fiery and majes- 
tic eloquence, to which, great an orator as he is, Mr. Gladstone can lay 
no claim. Accordingly, Mr. Bright, who used to be called a dema- 
gogue by the conservative papers, is now cailed a “ tribune,” while Mr. 
Gladstone, who began his career as a “statesman,” is closing it as a 
“ demagogue ” or “ canting demagogue.” The reason is—and we be- 
lieve this is true of every parliamentary country, and as true of 
America as of England—that suspicion or distrust of men in power is 
not only a necessary feature of party politics, but becomes at last a 
habit of the national mind. Incessant watchfulness and incessant 
criticism on the part of the public are, in fact, essential condi- 
tions of the successful working of constitutional governments ; 
consequently, all claims to confidence or support put forward by 
a politician which do not admit of examination by ordinary tests, 
are apt to be treated by a considerable portion of the public as pieces 
of imposture, and resented accordingly. Professions, or suggestions, 
or assumptions of superior purity of motive, or superior disinterested- 
ness, or superior piety, when produced in defense of a policy or mea- 
sure by its authors, are apt to be, and, we think, on the whole rightly, 
received with popular incredulity. We doubt, for instance, if any 
public man has, even in this country, succeeded in covering up very 
serious defects or shortcomings in his political course, or strengthening 
any new position, or retaining his hold on power, by “ getting religion,” 
or offering any other easily-made indication of a superior condition of 
heart. Mr. Gladstone, whom we believe to be as single-minded and 
pure-hearted a man as lives, and who, we have no doubt, does carry 
into politics a higher class of motives than usually animates politicians, 
doubtless suffers from a state of things the effects of which are, on the 
whole, good. People will hear a man telling them, or letting them 
understand, that he thinks himself holier than most of them; but if 
he gives, or seems to give, this as a reason why they should make him 
or keep him First Lord of the Treasury, Senator, or Governor, they are 
apt to laugh, become profane, and finally hostile. 
ee ee ee CS 
MERCANTILE CLAIMS UNDER THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON— 
MR. RUSSELL GURNEY. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
Lonpon, Sept. 7. 

Your readers may have seen an art‘cle in the Zimes which proclaimed 
in a tone of well-deserved though of rather full-flavored eulogy the merits 
of the eminent persons who have undertaken to deal in behalf of 
England with what are popularly called the “ Alabama claims.” An un- 
fortunate omission made the leader of less interest to Americans than it 
might otherwise have been, for the writer, while heaping deserved praise 
on the Lord Chief-Justice and Sir Roundell Palmer, who will never be 
seen on the other side of the Atlantic, omitted to notice the position and 
character, both of which well deserve attention, of the commissioner on 
whose labors the practical success of the Treaty of Washington will in a 
great measure depend, and who must shortly become personally known to 
all the leading statesmen and lawyers of America. This gentleman is 
Mr. Russell Gurney, the Recorder of London, and the English commis. 
sioner for the final settlement of all claims under the treaty, made either 
by Englishmen or Americans, which do not arise from the acts of the 
Alabama or of ships of the same character. The true reason, it may be 
suspected, why Mr. Russell Gurney’s name did not appear in the list of 
worthies enumerated by the 7imes, is that nine out of ten of the English 
public fancy that the treaty deals wholly with the A/avama claims, and 
have not the least conception that some of its most important provisions 
have reference to claims of a totally different character. This delusion 
may appear absurd enough to Americans, but of its existence there is not 
the least doubt, and it led the Zimes not to notice the one person about 
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whom Americans would naturally care to know something. As Mr. Russell 
Gurney occupies a peculiar position, and his appointment is in some re- 
spects highly characteristic of the present state of English polities, your 
readers will perhaps allow me to supply them with the information which 
they will not obtain from our leading newspaper. 

Mr. Russell Gurney is Recorder of London, The recordership itself is 
one of those anomalous positions which could not exist anywhere but in 
England. The recorder is appointed, not by the Government, but by the 
city authorities, and is, in this point of view, a merely local judge, stand- 
ing in theory in the same position as the recorder or judge of any of the 
numerous local courts which are to be found in different English boroughs. 
But the greatness of London, combined with the intricate provisions of 
the acts constituting what is known to lawyers as “the Central Criminal 
Court,” and to everybody else as the “Old Bailey,” has placed the Re- 
corder of London in a very peculiar position. Though looked at in one 
point of view he is a local judge, looked at in another he stands in a situa- 
tion very nearly equal to that occupied by the judges of the superior 
courts, many of whose functions he, as a matter of fact, discharges. The 
city of London is a mass of anomalies, and, as foes would say, of abuses, 
but it must be admitted that they have appointed to the recordership emi- 
nent persons, well fitted to fill a judicial office, and that no appointment 
has ever given more satisfaction, either to the legal profession or to the 
public, than that of the present recorder. It is no exaggeration to say 
that he is, as well from knowledge of law as for the admirable conduct 
of his court, among the five or six best of the English judges, and in every 
respect markedly superior to some of those who occupy the highest posts 
on the common-law bench. It is, in fact, generally believed, though I am 
not able to guarantee the truth of the rumor, that Mr. Russell Gurney 
might, had he chosen, have passed from the recordership to the bench, but 
preferred to remain in his present sphere. Such a preference is perfectly 
intelligible. The emoluments of the recordership are not much less than 
those of a judgeship. The social status of the Recorder of London is 
hardly inferior to that of a judge, and a recorder has one great though 
very curious advantage not possessed by his brothers on the bench. He 
can, without sacrificing his recordership, be a member of Parliament, and 
this advantage is one of which Mr. Russell Gurney has for some years 
made practical use. 

The fact that a man can hold a high judicial position, and still 
retain his connection with politics, is, according to modern ideas, 
in the strictest sense anomalous. But, like some other English ano- 
malies, it has worked well, and both the public and Mr. Russell 
Gurney himself have gained much from the peculiarity of his situation. 
It is hardly worth while to say that his judicial character has been in no 
way influenced by his political sympathies, for the same, it is to be hoped, 
might be said of any English lawyer who should in any way find his judi- 
cial duties and political feelings come into conflict. But itis worth remark- 
ing that his character as a judge has hada very favorable influence on his 
political career. Many lawyers have found it perfectly easy to be impar- 
tial and just when on the bench, but have seemed to dismiss their sense of 
justice aad equity the moment they have divested themselves of their 
robes, and certainly some of the least scrupulous party leaders have been 
peers who, while unscrupulous as partisans, have exercised judicial func- 
tions with universal admiration. The Recorder of London has never, 
whilst in the House of Commons, forgotten the virtues of a judge. His 
many friends feel, and his foes, if he has any, admit, that his distinguish- 
ing characteristic is a high sense of justice. He is known to be a strict 
adherent of the Conservative party, but no one can point to a single ex- 
pression used by him, in or out of Parliament, unbecoming judicial moder- 
ation. Moreover, though in a party sense a Conservative, he has, influenced 
no doubt by the love of justice, become associated with the promotion of 
reforms some of which would seem most naturally to come from a Liberal 
of rather an advanced type. He, for instance, two years ago, protected, by 
a short and efficient act, the funds of trades-unions from embezzlement 
and misappropriation, and during the last session was the main instrament 
in giving some slight protection to the property of married women. The 
Married Women's Property Act, as actually passed, does not go very far 
in the way of reform, but the bill as originally drawn, before its provisions 
were altered by the House of Lords, carried out almost all that the most 
ardent advocates of a woman's right to her own property demand. This 
measure had, of course, nothing to do with female franchise, but, unless [ 
am much mistaken, the Recorder is one of those Conservatives, of whom 
there is a considerable body with us, who have supported the claims of 
women to vote upon the laws by which they are raled. 
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A gentleman thus conspicuous as well by his Conservative sympathies 
and ‘connections as by his sympathy with all measures calculated to 
remove practical injustice, naturally possesses a weight with Liberals and 
Conservatives alike which could not be obtained by any mere partisan, and 
this weight is greatly increased through the respect universally enter- 
tained for him as a lawyer and asa judge. Hence men of all parties are 
inclined to refer to his arbitration all those important questions for the 
decision of which even politicians feel other qualities are wanted than 
mere zeal for party. Thus some years ago, when the suppression of the 
riots in Jamaica made an enyuiry into the steps taken by Governor Eyre 
absolutely essential, the Liberal Government, then in power, appointed 
the Recorder one of the Commissioners for carrying out this difficult 
investigation, and the appointment was, we believe, universally approved. 
So again, now that the great thing desired is the fair settlement of all dis- 
putes between us and America, the Government have most naturally 
turned to Mr. Russell Gurney for aid. To the Ministry itself the appoint- 
ment is creditable, and is another instance of the care with which—what- 
ever their faults in other respects—they have conducted the American 
negotiations. But it must, in fairness, be added that, if the appointment is 
creditable to the Government, the acceptance of it is a proof of the patriot- 
ism and public zeal which have always distinguished the Recorder. The 
work in which he will be engaged will necessarily be intricate, wearisome, 
and difficult to bring to a satisfactory termination. It is, further, labor 
which cannot lead to any result so showy, or which will attract so much 
popular attention, asthe conclusion of what are called the Alabama claims ; 
nor is it easy to see how, in the situation of Mr. Russell Gurney, the work 
can lead to any adequate reward. His reputation is fully made, and his 
position is one which could not be exchanged with advantage for many of 
the posts in the gift of an English administration. The work in this case 
must be its own reward, and that, to a person of a patriotic spirit, may, it 
is hoped, be a considerable recompense. Mr. Russell Gurney and his col- 
leagues have an opportunity of finaily closing a whole body of claims 
which, whether well founded or not, have, no doubt, done much to keep 
alive ill-will between two countries which ought never to have been 
brought into a position of antagonism. The spirit with which both the 
American and English Governments have carried on the recent negotia- 
tions gives every reason to suppose that the Commissioners will succeed 
in giving satisfaction to all men of common sense and common fairness on 
both sides the Atlantic. The one wish prevalent in England is to have 
all fair grounds of dispute removed. This wish is shared both by the 
people and the Government, and the Ministry could have given no greater 
proof of the fairness of their intentions than by appointing as Commis. 
sioner a man who, though an opponent of the Government, is the fairest 
end most judicially-minded member of the House of Commons. 


THE PERSONAL GOVERNMENT OF THIERS. 
Paris, August 30, 1871. 

I HAVE never believed much in what M. Thiers has chosen to call 
“the compact of Bordeaux,” not only because I do not believe in a hybrid 
government, which is at once a republic without republicans and a 
monarchy without a monarch; but also because, knowing M. Thiers, I 
was convinced that he would never remain within the bounds of his own 
contract. There is a certain continuity in the development of every human 
character. Read the “History of the French Revolution” by Thiers, 
his “History of the Consulate and the Empire,” his speeches in 1840, 
when he was ready to wage war against the whole of Europe, all his 
pamphlets, all his essays, and you will see running through everything 
an innate love of force and, under a semblance of liberalism, a real in- 
stinct of despotism. It was Thiers who made a god of Napoleon the First, 
and, if he was not the prime minister of Napoleon the Third, it was be- 
cause Napoleon the Third would never condescend to employ him. In 
1849, Thiers already wanted, as he does now, to be the President of the 
French Republic ; he and Prince Louis were rivals. A Belgian diploma- 
tist of great eminence once asked the Prince, who had then become an 
Emperor, “ Why don’t you employ Thiers?” “I shall have him,” was 
the reply, “ whenever I choose.” However, by a strange antipathy which 
was remarkable in a man so much devoid of human passions, Napoleon 
the Third never offered the ministry to Thiers. When Ollivier became 
premier, M. Thiers thought that he would soon become his successor. He 
invited all his friends to join what was then called the “liberal Empire,” 
expecting for himself that the feeble hands of Emile Ollivier would soon 
But the fatal war with Germany 
Thiers opposed the war not as unjust or 


drop into his the reins of government. 
disturbed all bis calculations. 
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immoral, but merely because France was not reddy, nor strong enough. 
This opposition to the war, founded simply on expediency, was enough to 
convince the country of M. Thiers’s wisdom, and twenty-nine departments 
elected him as a deputy. He has ever since considered himself more as the 
representative of the nationjthan as the servant of the Assembly. One of 
his prefects told me two days ago, after having uttered all sorts of com- 
plaints against the Chamber : “ I consider myself as the prefect of M. Thiers, 
not as the prefect of the Assembly.” “ Very well,” said I, “ but is not M. 
Thiers himself the delegate of the Assembly?” “Not in the least; M. 
Thiers is the first political man of the country.” This will give you an 
idea of the actual condition of things: every agent of the executive is 
ready to ignore the existence of a Chamber which has chosen M. Thicrs as 
the chief of the executive power. 

There is such a{tendency in the French mind towards personal govern 
ment that many people are quite ready to forget the existence of the 
Assembly and to look upon M, Thiers as a providential man, wn homme né- 
cessatire, who ought to be trusted with all the essential attributes of sove- 
reignty,and, more than that, who aught never to be resisted even legally : 
whose wil] ought for the moment to concentrate and to embody the wills of 
all Frenchmen. M. Thiers himself believes sincerely the same thing ; he 
allows himself and is allowed by his clients to repeat every day that le 
has saved France from the horrors of external war and of civil war, of the © 
invasion and of the Commune ; he is the savior of France and of society. 
He considers his campaign against Paris as one of the greatest triumphs 
of past and modern ages; he looks upon the lamentable peace at Frank- 
fort with admiration. Why should he bear the control of seven hundred 
gentlemen, who are merely squires, merchants, proprietors, magistrates, 
country gentlemen? Do they understand war betterthan he does? They 
thought it necessary to disarm the National Guards where they are not 
yet disarmed; what right have they to do this if he thinks that there 
must still be battalions of citizen-soldiers? To be sure, all the mobiles 
have been disarmed, the Nationals of Paris have been, but must we not 
have in Lyons, as at Bordeaux and some other places, a civic force to defend 
the threatened Republic? General Chanzy, who is a real soldier, does not 
believe in the citizen-soldiers ; in fact, he shows in his report that he be- 
lieves them to be neither good soldiers nor good citizens ; but General 
Chanzy has no right to interfere with the plans of the Government. M. 
Thiers, and. M. Thiers only, knows when it will be time to disarm the 
Federals of Lyons ; and so he informed the Assembly. For the second time 
he accused the Chamber of want of courage ; he did not disguise his con- 
tempt for the fnajority, and did his very best to disgrace the only legal 
power that remains in France. His want of dignity was only equalled by 
his want of patriotism ; for what can be less patriotic than to diminish the 
authority and the prestige of a sovereign assembly which was elected 
by France in the hour of her greatest peril? M. Thiers behaved like an 
“ enfant terrible’ who breaks his own toys, and the “terribleness” of a 
second childhood is far worse than that of the first. 

The Chamber, offended as it was, did not, however, take him at his 
word ; it did not accept the resignation which he contemptuously offered ; 
even then, it accepted a compromise. But this time it did not quite look like 
a whipped spaniel at the feet of its master. The Chamber compromised 
once more in the interest of the country, but everybody said that this was 
the supreme sacrifice which it made to the senile vanity of its leader. The 
day before, there was a great chance of the Rivet proposition being adopt- 
ed; all parties were ready to accept the “ prorogation” of M. Thiers for 
three years. After the conjugal scene of Thursday, the members of the 
majority felt less inclined to give M. Thiers so long a lease of power. 
The report on the Rivet proposition was read on Monday before the Cham- 
ber. M. Vitet, the reporter and well-known writer, is a personal friend 
of M. Thiers of long standing; but throughout his report there was a 
spirit of distrust of M. Thiers; the rights of the Chambers are vindicated, 
and its constituent powers asserted, though M. Thiers had given all his 
agents the signal for an agitation with a view to dissolution. There is no 
doubt that had the powers of M. Thiers been extended for three years, the 
prestige of the present Chamber would at once have vanished, the dissolu- 
tion would have soon been pronounced, and new elections would have taken 
place for a Constituent Assembly. As Montalembert once told me ; “ In 
France, it is better to ask not for whom the electors vote, but wnder whom 
they vote.” Under M. Thiers, the elections would, without doubt, have 
been what I can only call 7hiersian ; and the first act of the new Cham- 
ber would have been to name M. Thiers President of the Republic for his 
lifetime. : 

Before this letter reaches you, you will have long known the termination 
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of the present crisis. At the present moment everything is uncertain. If 
the Chamber votes the prorogation on the terms of M, Vitet, that is, sine die, 
leavipg M. Thiers’s powers dependent on a vote of the Assembly, M. Thiers 
will only have gained a name for another name, and in reality his power 
will be morally diminished, even if the Chamber condescends to express once 
more its confidence in the “illustrious statesman who has rendered such 
services to the country.” This phrase has been now so much used that 
there is no longer any meaning left in it. It seems likely tome—but even 
conjecture is unsafe when passion rules, not reason—that at the last mo- 
ment the quarrel of M. Thiers and of the Assembly will again end in some 
sort of compromise. Thiers will once more threaten to resign, be will 
once more try the powers of his subtle and fluent eloquence, the Chamber 
will once more be tempted to show its magnanimity, the wire-pullers will 
work in the bureaux, in the lobbies, in the political clubs of Versailles ; 
and, after a week’s confusion, we shall have a President of the Republic 
without a republic, The Radicals who now support M. Thiers will at- 
tack him as soon as he has a regular title; the Monarchists will remind 
him every day that he is only President of a provisional republic; he will 
be obliged to do all the dirty work which he has left undone so long, to 
transport and execute the Communist leaders, to disarm the National 
Guards, to levy the new taxes, to negotiate with M. d’Arnim, just arrived 

‘at Versailles, not the most amiable of negotiators. With less personal 
ambition and more sincerity of purpose, M. Thiers could have made for 
himself a far better position. Meanwhile the country looks with amaze- 
ment on these scenes at Versailles, and hardly understands their mean- 
ing. “If this is parliamentary government, give me something else.” 
Such is already the sentiment of many quiet and good citizens, And it 
must be confessed that if this eas parliamentary government, such a 
government would not be desirable. But it is not: it is only a hypocritical 
personal government, without organized parties having avowed platforms 
or desires, without constitutional restraints, without sufficient checks in 
the press or in the manifestations of public opinion by means of public 
meetings—the Chamber is a convention which has abdicated virtually into 
the hands of one man. 


Notes. 


Messrs. J. B. Lipprncotr & Co. announce the completion of seven 
volumes of their revised edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia. The 
illustrated holiday books announced by Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. are all 
new editions of the publications of this house, except the collection of 
poetry for the young, selected, edited, and furnished with an introductory 
essay, by John G. Whittier, and called “ Child Life”; and “ Edwin Booth 
in Twelve Dramatic Characters,” which will consist of a biographical and 
critical sketch of the actor by William Winter, and portraits in costume, 
from life, by W. J. Hennessy, engraved by W. J. Linton—a quarto volume. 
The rest of the list embraces Longfellow's Poems, in one volume ; a red-line 
edition of Bret Harte’s Poems; also, his “ Luck of Roaring Camp and 
Other Sketches”—a large quarto; Charles Dudley Warner’s “ My Summer 
in a Garden”—small quarto; Mrs. Stowe’s ‘“ Oldtime Fireside Stories” ; 
and Mr. J.T. Trowbridge’s humorous “ Coupon Bonds, and Other Stories.” 
From among the illustrated juvenile works we name these two: Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz’s “ William Henry and His Friends,” already well known to the 
readers of Our Young Folks, and “Wow to Do It,” a behavior-book, by 
Rev. Edward E. Hale. Two new books for the young, by Mrs. Stowe, are 
announced, without titles. After a suspension of eight years, Mr. Geo. 
P. Philes revives the Philobiblion, with Mr. J. W. Bouton for publisher. 
It is to appear on the 15th of each month, in quarto form, making a volume 
of 500 pages annually, handsomely printed. The subscription is four dol- 
lars. Its descriptive title is “ A Monthly Bibliographical and Literary 
Journal, containing Critical Notices of and Extracts from Rare, Curious, 
and Valuable Old Books.” Current literature, however, is to receive a 
share of attention in the shape of announcements of new publications, 
summary notices of them, and literary and personal gossip. New works 
in the German, Dutch, French, Italian, and Spanish languages will receive 
especial attention. The first number will be issued October 15. There 
was a printer's error in our last number, which was too amusing to have 
passed unnoticed, and hardly needs correction. Mr. Alexander James 
Dallas’s “ poetical” writings were spoken of on p. 180, when “ political ” 
writings were, of course, the only kind he indulged in. Messrs. J. B. 
Ford & Co. will republish in book form the serial novel by Mrs. Stowe 
that has been appearing in the Christian Union: “My Wife and 1; or, 
Harry Henderson’s History.” 
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—Professor D. H. Mahan, wlio committed suicide on Saturday last, by 
throwing himself into the Hudson from a steamboat, was born in this city 
in 1802, and at the age of eighteen was appointed a cadet at West Point. 
In {1824 he graduated at the head of his class, and ever since then, 
except when he was under orders in Europe studying in the military 
school] at Metz—1827-1830—he has been a teacher in the Academy there. 
For more than forty years, then, he had been engaged in teaching, and 
the officers of the army now living are very few who were not as boys 
under his excelleut instruction. At first he was Acting Assistant. Professor, 
then Assistant-Professor of Mathemathics, and at the of 
death held the chair of Military and Civil Engineering and 
Science of War. It is stated, we do not know whether on good 
authority, that it was the recommendation of the Board of Visitors that 
he be retired from the chair which he had filled so long and with such 
honor and usefulness, which brought onthe despondency which caused him 
to destroy himself. Prof. Mahan was the author of aeveral text-books, the 


his 
the 


time 


most widely useful of which has probably been his “ Elementary Treatise of 
Civil Engineering,” first published thirty-three years ago. All his works, 
however, are authoritative, all being in the line of his daily Jabors. Out- 
side of his work he may be said to have written little or nothing; we 
have known of nothing written by him which was further from the 
absorbing subject of his thoughts than a few articles in defence of his 
beloved Academy, contributed to this journal, and a few valuable contri- 
butions, of more general interest, which last summer, while the Franeco- 
German war was raging, he made to the columns of the .lrmy and Neary 
Journal and to our own. His death will be regretted in many circles, for 
he was a faithful student and much-respected instructor, a master in his 


profession, and recognized as such both at home and abroad 

—The late war in Europe still furnishes more English publica- 
tions of interest than any other topic; and of these the best is, per- 
haps, the translation of Colonel W. “War for the Rhine 
Provinces: its Political and Military History,” of which Vol. I. is 
out. Captain Hozier’s “ Franco-Prussian War” reached the 
third division of its first volume. Among works or compilations by 
newspaper correspondents are found Sir Randal I. Roberts's * Modern 
War; or, The Campaigns of the First Prussiatl Army, 1870-71." of 
which not much praise can be spoken: and Nathan Sheppard's “Shut 
Up in Paris,” which, for reading once, will compare favorably with any 
diary yet published. Percy's “ Account of the Kemble Family” is the only 
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noteworthy one of recent biographies. Mr. Joseph Sandall has compiled 
“Memoranda of Art and Artists, Anecdotal and Biographical.” Mr. Ed- 
mund Sharpe's “ Account of the Churches Visited during the Lineoln 
Excursion of the Archwological Association, August, 1871," may be named 
in connection with Mr. Charles L. Eastlake’s forthcoming “ History of the 
Gothic Revival” in England. Robert Cowie’s “ Shetland, Descriptive and 
Historical,” contains, besides notices of the inhabitants, a topographical 
description, with a map and illustrations. Mr. Ascott R. Hope has partly 
invented and partly adapted “ Stories of French School Life,” in which he 
appears to have retained his knack of being entertaining, as when writing 
of English school-boy life. Mr. W. H. Corfield’s admirable * Digest of 
Facts Relating to the Treatment of Sewage,” 
reached a second edition. Two pamphlets entitled ‘“ The River Plate as a 
Field for Emigration,” and “ Emigration to the River Plate,” are probably 
contributions towards the solution of the pauper problem of England, but 
may be worth consulting by adventurous persons not destitute and not 
English. 


we are glad to observe, has 


—The indefatigable Dr. William Smith has recently added a new vol- 
ume to his valuable “ Student’s” series, which, we venture to say, will 
prove as useful as any of its predecessors. This is an edition of Hallam’s 
“ Middle Ages’’—not an abridgment, he is careful to tell us, but a revision 
which undertakes to incorporate in the text whatever is essential in the 


| supplementary notes, giving the student the first views of the author, 
| with the reasons for them, but omitting views and arguments which he 


had been led to abandon, as well as such notes and discussions as seemed 
less adapted to the use of college classes than of historical enquirers—who 
of course must have the complete work. Besides this, there is very little 
omitted, and there are even serviceable additions, in the shape of lists of 
sovereigns, genealogical tables, and original documents (as Magna Charta 
and the Constitutions of Clarendon), to say nothing of passages from re- 
cent works like Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” Bryce’s “ Holy Roman Empire,” 
Freeman’s “ Norman Conquest,” and Stubbs’s “Select Charters.’ It is, we 
understand, to be reprinted by the Harpers, with the rest of this series of 
books. While the “ Student’s Middle Ages” is peculiarly adapted for general 
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class use (though it omitssome notes which would be serviceable, we should 
think, even for this purpose), for special students and classes Professor 
Stubbs’s selection of “ Documents Illustrative of English History” (Mac- 
millan) is without doubt the most admirable provision yet made. It con- 
tains a very large number of excerpts from charters, statutes, writs, and 
other documents, reaching down to the time of Edward I. The introduc. 
tory sketch of general constitutional history, and that of the several 
reigns, a8 well as the numerous brief discussions and explanations—com- 
ing as they do from the first authority upon these subjects—would make 
of themselves a volume of no small value. 

—The Paris “ Ligue de 1’Enseignement” has recently published a re- 
port composed by M. Jean Macé, the well known popular writer. The 
labors of this body were interrupted by the war, but only to be renewed 
in a field better prepared for them, if the obvious lesson of the war can 
only be properly brought home to the French mind. It is the only body 
we know of that offers to apply to the present ailment of France a remedy, 
if not efficacious for all things, at least indispensable, urgent, and second 
to no other. The remarkable feature of the report is the hearty recogni- 
tion of a kindred organization newly started in Germany, with Schulze- 
Delitzsch at its head, called “ Der Gesellschaft fiir Verbreitung von Volks- 
bildung”—a sign, by the way, that cultivated Germans are not satisfied 
with the present state of public instruction, and, even after Sedan, do not 
find a pretext for inaction in Renan’s saying, that it was not the common 
scheol bat the university which conquered at Sadowa. M. Macé trans- 
iates the Society's appeal for support, and adds this significant paragraph : 
“They may do cursing elsewhere who choose. The last word of this re- 
port shall be greeting and welcome to the Society founded in Germany, 
and may its example be a sharp goad to our French association. Let us 
bear in mind our obligation to maintain creditably our place in the great 
alliance which is preparing in the bosom of all civilized nations, among 
all men who have undertaken to fight the common enemy of the human 
race-——ignorance.” 

—Berlin is getting to be uncomfortable asa great city, not only be- 
cause its growth has come upon it so suddenly as to find it unprepared, 
but because, as the capisal of the new Empire, it is almost certain to have 
its rate of growth increased beyond its power to make provision for it. It 
is now the fourteenth city in the world in population, and, omitting Con- 
stantinople, the third in Europe, having distanced both Vienna and St. 
Petersburg. Eighty years ago, at the time of the French Revolution, 
while Paris already had 500,000 inhabitants, Berlin had but little over 
120,000. The subsequent progress of the latter city has been as follows: 
in 1817, its population numbered 188,000; in 1831, 230,000; in 1841, 
$30,000 ; in 1851, 430,000 ; in 1861, 547,000 ; in 1864, 632,000 ; according to 
the census of 1867, 702,000. It thus appears that since 1851 the popula- 
tion has increased at a rate that would double it in about twenty-six years ; 
but it is highly probable that it will reach 860,000 some time before 1877, 
when it may fall little short of a million. The census presently to be 
taken, in place of that omitted last December on account of the war, 
will show by how much 800,000 has been exceeded, and what the new 
order of things in Germany may be expected to do for its chief city. It 
is noticeable that Berlin has expanded pretty equally on all sides, while 
the lack of house-room has been seriously felt for the past five years. Its 
manufactures, whicy have had an enormous development of late, furnish 
a steady attraction to the people of the rural districts, and were the ac- 
commodations adequate the inward-setting tide would be far greater than 
it is. 

—The Unitd Cattolica of Turin has been congratulating its readers and 
Catholics generally that this year the 15th of August had been celebrated 
religiously in France for the first time since the fall of Bonaparte, It en. 
deavors to show that this national holyday was instituted by Louis XIIL., 
by royal ordinance of February 10, 1638, in order to place France under 
the protection of the Virgin ; and that the first Napoleon and after him 
the Third had transformed it into a festival of the dynasty, from which it 
now happily reverts (by the déchéance of Badinguet) to its original and 
pious purpose. A correspondent of the Milan Perseveranza, disgusted by 
this falsification of history, as well as by the coolness with which the part 
played by the priests themselves in “ perverting” the holyday of King 
Louis is concealed, and struck also by the meanness of abusing Napolecn 
lil. in the hour of his misfortune after having worshipped him for so 
many years, gives the true history of the festival, with the aid of certain 
pungent extracts from Count d'Hanussonville’s “ L'Eglise Romaine et le 
The Concordat of 1813 having been ratified August 15, 


Premier Empire.” 
the French bishops were exceedingly desirous of commemorating in a 
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single festival the birth and the marriage of the Emperor. Petitions were 
easily got up in all the dioceses of France and forwarded to the Minister 
of Public Worship, asking permission to dedicate chapels to the saint for 
whom the chief of state had been named. Bishop Osmond, at Nancy, 
urged the youth of every parish to form pious associations in the name of 
this great saint ; and his success would have been quite gratifying had he 
not encountered this little difficulty : that he was obliged to mention the 
saint’s name in the service of the day, whereas nobody in Lorraine had 
ever heard of him. To the ‘everlasting disgrace of Nancy, not a book 
could the bishop find in all its libraries containing the legend of Saint 
Napoleon ; for even the Roman martyrology made no mention of him. 
Bishop Osmond then applied to the Minister of Public Worship at Paris, 
but M. Portalis being equally nonplussed, resort was had to the Cardinal. 
legate Caprara, Archbishop of Milan, who in turn addressed himself to the 
How the name at last got inserted in the calendar is thus told 


Holy See. 
by the author mentioned above ; 
“Thanks to the efforts of the indefatigable representative of the sove- 
reign pontiff, there at last appeared at the tail of the decree which insti- 
tuted the Emperor’s festival, on the 15th of August, the legend of the 
saint thenceforth so dear, but on the very eve so profoundly unknown, to 
the whole French episcopate. This document, drawn from the martyrolo- 
gies and from ancient writers, instructed all France, till then completely 
ignorant of it, that ‘under the Emperors Diocletian and Maximian, dur- 
ing the cruel persecution which they decreed against the disciples of 
Jesus Christ, a considerable number of courageous confessors had suffered 
martyrdom in the city of Alexandria, in Egypt. Among these was found 
a iVeopolis or Neopolas,a Greek name which, according to the mode of 
pronunciation introduced into Italy in the Middle Ages, had been gradu- 
ally transformed into Napoleo, and finally into the Italian Vapoleone.’ ” 
—If one sought for evidence of the Italians having recovered their re- 
putation with the rest of Europe, he would find abundance of it in the 
sensitiveness of the Germans to that respectable (though, as we certainly 
believe, mistaken) body of opinion south of the Alps which was opposed 
to them during the late war. The debate is still going on in spite of the 
marked change of feeling in Italy toward France, and of the triumphant 
vindication of the German cause by the domestic exposure of its enemies. 
Possibly the Germans are suffering somewhat just now from the flattery 
of their self-esteem which was almost inevitable on the part of their 
friends; and they may occasionally wound the amour propre of other 
nations by presuming too much on virtues which, after all, are chiefly re- 
markable in comparison with Freneh defects. The respective morality of 
different peoples is one of the most difficult facts to establish, and one which 
requires an amouht of experience and a power to discriminate seldom com- 
bined. The Kélnische Zeitung and the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung have 
lately been treading rather heavily on the corns of the Italians, and have 
led a leading journal of the peninsula to retort that, whatever may be said 
of the Italian Parliament as a garrulous, dilatory, and inefficient legisla- 
ture, or of Italian parties as being no parties at all, but cliques and fac- 
tions, or of the effects of Catholicism upon the Italian character, this much 
may be affirmed on the other side: (1) Public morality in Italy is 
either greater or not less than in any other state in Europe ; (2) the social 
conditions of Italy are not the most but the least spoiled of all European 
societies ; (3) public sentiment in regard to the duties which bind the 
statesman to his country has been shown to be more rigid in Italy than 
anywhere else; (4) the morality of the Chamber of Deputies is rather su- 
perior than inferior to that of the English Commons, “if by superior 
morality is understood, as commonly, the removal from business specula- 
tions of a greater number of the members who compose it” ; (5) no Italian 
statesman, though unpaid as a deputy, and very much underpaid es a 
minister, has ever abused his position to enrich himself or for his other 
advantage, or, if he was poor before, has not remained so; (6) no Italian 
statesman would, if his house had been burned down, even if it were his 
only one, have permitted the Assembly, after so many public calamities, 
to vote him, the first thing, the sum necessary to rebuild it ; (7) and finally, 
the pensioning of the victorious generals which took place in Germany, 
and seemed just and praiseworthy, would have been rejected in Italy not 
only by the sentiment of civilians, bat by the very persons selected for 
pensions. Will some American statesman take up this record and deter- 
mine from it whether the United States or Italy outranks the other in 


public morality ? " ae 


LANFREY’S NAPOLEON I.* 
THE most characteristic feature of M. Lanfrey’s work, striking the 
r-ader at almost every page, is his earnest desire to write history and 





* “The History of Napoleon the First. By P. Lanfrey.” Vol. I. London and 
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nothing but history. This is to bestow unusual praise upon a French 
historian, frequently called upon by his subject to pass judgment, not only 
upon certain prominent individuals, but also upon the people at large. 
M. Lanfrey, in fact, never avoids an opportunity that offers itself natu- 
rally of calling to account the grande nation for what it has sinned in 
doing and in omitting todo. A deep-rooted and glowing patriotism gives 
warmth and life to his picture ; but his patriotism is not wedded to vanity, 
and, therefore, it renders him desirous of making his country profit by the 
lessons taught by its former follies and wickedness. In order to do this, 
the Frenchman has throughout to be subordinated to the historian, whose 
opinion upon events which concern the whole civilized world must be based 
on other elements than merely the interests of his own country. He is 
not satisfied with pointing out what a worse than worthless compensation 
for her moral degradation the military glory and boundless conquests of 
the first Bonaparte have been to France ; he condemns with equal severity 
the wrong committed upon the other nations of Europe by the man who 
knew “only forces but no principles in politics,” and by the people who 
suffered themselves, with exultation, to be chained, because they could 
trample the rest of Europe under their feet. 


The whole buok constitutes one continuous lesson, which it would be 
well for the French to study with all the earnestness they are capable of. 
And the lesson is rendered the more impressive because it is chiefly con- 
veyed in a simple statement of facts, although the author indulges occa- 
sionally somewhat too much in moralizing commentaries which hardly any 
sound mind stands in need of, inasmuch as the facts speak only too loudly 
for themselves. It must, however, not be forgotten that M. Lanfrey ad- 
dresses himself in the first place to the French, and that as to them the 
lesson has hitherto been preached to deaf ears, or else we should not have 
witnessed the terrible disasters which France has so lately undergone ; in 
spite of which one cannot cease hoping that sufficient vitality remains in 
& nation capable of producing historians who remorselessly tear away the 
last shred of the glittering veils with which the drunken vanity and ap- 
palling frivolity of the people are trying to cover the national cancer— 
historians, on the whole, remarkably successful in finding out the real 
roots of the evil. A few examples, selected almost at random, will serve 
to prove that this is not saying too much of M. Lanfrey. Speaking of the 
character which Bonaparte gave to his first campaign in Italy, he calls it 
“a crisis at once decisive and fatal for our national character and our poli- 
tical liberties” (p. 89). A few pages further on he says: “ They [these 
details] have the merit of showing how little seriousness there was at this 
epoch (1796) in a nation whose principal fault has ever been a want of 
seriousness ’’(p. 95). On page 105: “In the dispute got up with the 
Grand-Duke [of Tuscany], as in the ‘ open quarrel’ with Venice, every- 
thing was fictitious and imaginary, except our own cupidity.” On page 
29 : “ But our very wrongs towards them [the Venetians] were set down 
as their blame, and became the occasion of new machinations against the 
Republic.” 

Notwithstanding the candor and scrupulous conscientiousness with 
which M. Lanfrey has endeavored to perform his task, there is perceptible 
throughout his work a strong bias against Bonaparte, with which he en- 
tered upon his researches, convinced beforehand that he shouid find it 
fully justified. The facts on the whole amply bearing out the presump- 
tion, this preconceived bias has gone on slowly but steadily ienuon 
so that the coloring of the picture is everywhere a shade too deep, and 
now and then even just reminds one of artificial stage-light. Very likely 
the actual contemplation of the Second Empire, the worse copy of the bad 
original, had something to do with that. But be this as it may, the color- 
ing as well as the perspective are just inexact enough to suggest fre- 


quently a desire to temper M. Lanfrey’s views by comparing them with the- 


statements of other writers, though one never suspects him of the slightest 
intention to mislead. Unfortunately, the author has done everything to 
render such a control difficult, for in spite of ample quotations—giving, 
however, only the title of the book, without mentioning the volume and 
page where the statement may be found, or the date, in case the quota- 
tion is from a letter—he very often neglects to cite his authority, or he 
adduces such scanty testimony that it cannot be received as sufficient 
proof. Thus, for instance, speaking of the capture of Toulon, in 1793, he 
says: “ A multitude, struck with despair and beside themselves with ter- 
ror, rushed to the ships to escape republican vengeance. More than fifteen 
thousand inhabitants thus abandoned their homes.” Now, Lauvergne, in 
his “‘ Histoire du Département du Var,” speaks only of 4,000 who sought 
refuge on the ships, and we do not know whence M. Lanfrey’s statement 
is derived. This, however—and many similar cases might be cited—is of 
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comparatively little importance. But it isof the greatest interest to be 
thoroughly informed about the relations between Bonaparte and the Ro- 
bespierres, and it is certainly not enough to refute the opinions of several 
of the most eminent historians by mere mention that the Robespierres 
once called Bonaparte “ their man.” 


The exceptionable consequences of this tendency to present his conclu- 
sions in too positive a manner, without furnishing the reader with ade- 
quate proofs, are aggravated by an otherwise very praiseworthy desire to 
be brief. Occasionally it happens that M. Lanfrey falls into both errors 
of judgment with regard to the same question, and the result is an at least 
seeming perversion of the historical truth, in striking contrast with the 
rigid honesty of the author. Thus the reader could not help inferring 
from M. Lanfrey’s representations that Bonaparte had the good-will of 
Barras to thank almost exclusively for the highly important part he was 
allowed to play on the 13th Vendémiaire. It is mentioned that Doulcet de 
Pontécoulant, member of the Committee of Public Safety and the head of 
the military department, caused Bonaparte to be attached to the Topogra- 
phical Office; but there is no word of intimation that the young general 
had, in fact, for three months already been the military oracle of the Com- 
mittee. It is true, he had incurred the displeasure of Letourneur, Ponté- 
coulant’s successor, and his name had been struck off the list of officers in 
active service, but his influence had attained to such a degree that, in the 
danger threatening the Convention from the insurrection of the sections, 
his name could not but occur first to everybody, though Barras—owing to 
the services rendered by him on the 9th Thermidor—was chosen com- 
mander-in chief of the troops in Paris in place of the weak Menou. Bar. 
ras’s proposal that they should give him Bonaparte as his lieutenant, 
would have appeared in quite another light if M. Lanfrey had devoteda 
page or two more to Bonaparte’s agency in the management of military 
affairs while he was the adviser of Pontécoulant. These details are, be- 
sides, of such importanee that they certainly ought not to be omitted in 
any history of Napoleon. He was the author of the plan to assign, in Spain, 
the principal part to the western army in Guipuscoa and Biscaya instead 
of to the eastern army in Catalonia. To this radical change in the plan 
of the campaign it was due that the French arms were crowned with such 
success, that the treaty of peace was signed by Barthélemy and Yriarte on 
the 22d of July. This it was that Bonaparte had been striving for with all 
his gigantic energy, in order to have the Italian army reinforced, of which 
he confidently expected soon to take command. 


Wherever Bonaparte is not directly and personally concerned, omissions 
of facts of the highest importance sre still more frequent, and sometimes 
of a really striking character. A whole chapter is devoted to‘ Campo 
Formio,” but the fourteen secret articles which, in some respects, are un- 
doubtedly the most essential part of the treaty, are merely mentioned in 
two lines (p. 249). Still more remarkable is it that in the conditions of 
the preliminaries of Leoben the cession of the limits which had been ac- 
corded “ by the constitutional laws of the Republic,” and the guaranty of 
“the integrity of the Empire,” are entirely left out. M. Lanfrey is usually 
not slow to point out whenever and wherever Bonaparte has played a 
doubie part. How could he fail to perceive the utter incompatibility of 
these two conditions and the bold and base intentions which prompted 
Bonaparte to incorporate them into the treaty 2? He need not even have 
had recourse to the history of the Congress of Rastadt to have his eyes 
opened to the glaring and all-important incompatibility of the demand 
and the promise. The Directory themselves wrote on the 19th of May, 1797: 
“ Le principe est modifié dans les préliminaires mémes par le consente- 
ment qu’ils énoncent a la cession des évéchés de Liége et de Bale, i celles 


- qui nous ont été faites par des traités, A celles qui résultent des décrets de 


la Convention Nationale ; ce qui nous assurerait Aix.la Chapelle, Mayence, 
Worms, Spire et la plus grande partie de ce qui est entre Moselle et Rhin.” 
That is quite correct ; but how was it, then, about “the integrity of the 
Empire ”? 

Most of the many similar omissions are evidently d ue to M. Lanfrey’s 
intention to confine himself in his work as strictly as possible to what its 
title purports to narrate—the history of Napoleon. But he often for- 
gets that full justice cannot be done to such a man if the history of the 
times be not included in the history of his life to a larger extent than de- 
pends on his ¢mmediate connection withevents. And this again is unques- 
tionably in some degree attributable to the before-mentioned preconceived 
bias of the author against Napoleon. He is so intently bent upon expos- 
ing to the world in utter nakedness the moral worthlessness of the modern 
Cesar, that in the hot pursuit of this one object he is not able to fix his 
eyes With due attention on what is to the right and to the left of his way. 
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The grasp of his mind is, however, powerful, wide, and philosophical 
enough to form an estimate of the man as well as of his times which 
is in the main entirely correct. He pretends that there is nothing enig- 
matical in either, and that he understands them both, and the conclusion 
be has come to about the relation between the man and the times is 
summed up in these words: “ From his character and his ideas, and ‘espe- 
cially from the aim he had in view, Napoleon seems to belong to another 
age. Again, the more closely we study his life, the more plainly we shall 
see that the only part of his work which has survived him is precisely 
that which he borrowed from the genius of his time. -The rest is purely 
phenomenal.” To this purely phenomenal! remainder the author has done 
the fullest justice. He readily and amply pays his tribute to the extra- 
ordinary genius of the man, though the book does not bear him out in the 
assertion ; “I feel myself free alike from the prepossessions of hatred and 
the superstition of enthusiasm.” 

The principal charge which must be brought against the author is, 
perhaps, his failure to consult the German writers of note on this period. 
In our age, no real scholar can be dispensed with reading all the principal 
works extant on the subject of which he is going to treat, no matter in what 
language they are written. The French historians, like most other French 
scholars, are very slow to learn that they cannot be allowed to form an ex- 
ception to the general rule. When they have made up their minds to 
learn other languages, and to make good use of their knowledge, they 
will be quite astonished to see how many German authors have written 
several of the most momentous chapters in the history of France with an 
impartiality and a thoroughness to which they themselves attained only 
many years later. If M. Lanfrey could not himself .consult the archives 
in Berlin and Vienna—the latter, by the way, are likely to give us some 
day, when they have been unreservedly opened to the student, a much 
deeper insight into several of Bonaparte’s transactions than we at present 
have—he ought, at least, to have informed himself about what others 
have dug out from their hidden treasures. Had he done that, he would 
not have been guilty of many of the omissions above alluded to, for many 
events, the importance of which he has completely failed to perceive, would 
have appeared to him in quite a new light. And, besides, he would not 
have supposed himself presenting a novel view of certain events when, in 
fact, he but restates what was amply proved by others long ago. Any man 
conversant with German historical literature, for instance, will hardly be 
able to suppress a smile on reading such a statement as this: “ The re- 
prisal which his (Bonaparte’s) policy provoked on the part of Venice has 
always (') been made to appear as the principle and motive of his conduct, 
instead of being merely its consequence. The preliminaries of Leoben, 
for example, have always (!) appeared to have been prepared and justified 
by the pdques véronaises, whereas in reality Bonaparte had fully made up 
his mind to sacrifice the Venetian states long before he had the shadow of 
complaint against the Venetian seigniory ” (p. 184). 


MILLER’S “SONGS OF THE SIERRAS,”* 


Tre best poem in Mr. Miller’s small volume is the firat one, which 
bears the title of “ Arizonian.” The hero of it is a miner, perhaps a miner 
in Arizona, who comes from his gold-hunting back into civilization, where 
he meets a “ squire,” who apparently gives him a night’s lodging, and to 
whom, in the morning, he tells his story. Long ago, twenty years ago 
or more, he had fallen in love with a girl wno would not, or could not, 
marry him till he had made his fortune, and sent him away to seek it. In 
the mining country he found an Indian girl whom he made his mistress, 
and lived with long. But one day he tells her of his earlier love, and on 
her speaking somewhat in scorn of that personage, he being out of temper 
with herand himself, because the last few days have been worse than usual 
in the vield of gold, tells her that his first love is far dearer to him than 
she. Upon this she walks out of the cabin to the river, to drown herself 
perhaps, perhaps only to let herself be drowned. He watches her, and as 
he watches he sees that one of the sudden and tremendous storms of that 
region has come up during his quarrel with the girl, and is on the point 
to break, and that in a moment the river gorge will be flooded with a re- 
sistless torrent. She, he knows, has an Indian's eye for the signs of 
change inthe sky; still asthe blackness descends, he shouts to herin warn- 
ing, and calls her tocome back. It is too late, however ; and in the morn- 
ing he finds her body far down the stream. It is suggested rather than 
said by the poet that this crazes the gold-hunter, ifindeed we may not say 
that there is a suggestion of his having always been touched with mad- 
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ness. He gathers up his gold after he has buried the dead girl, and turns 
his face to the east, with the determination of finding the girl whom he had 
first loved, and with the insane expectation of finding her just as she was 
when he left her, the same hair, and cheeks, and eyes. At the same time 
that he pictures her unchanged in face, he is aware, too, that for twenty 
years, which he imagines her to have found long and full of sorrow, she 
has been awaiting his return to her. Arrived at the village, he sees her, 
and eagerly accos‘s her as she is drawing water in the square, and calls 
her byhername. Then he learns that it is her daughter that he sees, and 
not she, and, learning it, he returns despairing to the gold country. It is 
on his way thither that he meets the “squire” of the poem. There is some- 
thing in Mr. Miller’s way of telling this story that is really good. He 
manages the principal personage very well, letting him reveal very natu- 
rally, as he relates the events, and in the very necessity that he feels to 
narrate them, his madness, and his crime, and his consciousness of guilt, 
and his anxiety to persuade himself and others that he did not commit any 
crime, and is not to be blamed for cruel treatment of the Indian girl, and 
for conniving at her death, and letting her go tu it because he had tired of 
her, and had come to hate her. It is the man himself who reveals all this, 
and not Mr. Miller who relates it, and the poet herein shows good drama- 
tic power. It is a well-conceived poem. 

It is well conceived, and, also, some of the details are successful. When 
the girl, in hér passion of jealousy and her sure perception that her lover's 
heart is no longer hers, that she is alone, desolate, goes down to the water, 
she sees of a sudden the very embodiment of his falsity, and feels the 
savage impulse of revenge and the instinctive prompting of just hatred. 
She gratifies it too: 

“ Then a great green snake slid into the river, 
Glistening, green, and with eyes of fire ; 
Quick, double-handed she seized a boulder, 
And cast it with all the fury of passion, 
As wit lifted head it went curving across, 
Swift darting its tongue like a fierce desire, 
Curving and curving, lifting higher and higher, 
Bent and beautiful as a river moss ; 
Then, smitten, it turned, bent, broken and doubled, 
And lick’d, red-tongued: like a forkéd fire, 
And sank, and the troubled waters bubbled, 
And then swept on in their old swilt fashion.” 

The passage strikes us as worthy of respect for its imaginatively-used 
realism. For its surface Swinburnism, and the “boulder,” and two or 
three other matters, we have nothing to say. Indeed, we confess our 
opinion that it is easier to say too much for such things than too much 
against them, and hold that in the rare cases where such offences are ac- 
companied by anything good, there is apt to be too much mercy for the 
offender. Having made a good poem gives one surely the poorest of 
titles to spoil it or deface it. But faulty as it is, there seems to us, in the 
passage we have quoted, as well as in the poem from which we take it, 
something excellent. ° 

We cannot say as much for the rest of the volume. Bitterly bad, indeed, 
is what it is necessary to call it ifone would be accurately descriptive, for 
the other poems have all the faults of “ Arizonian,” and none, or next to 
none, of its merits, and have besides abundant faults of theirown; and are 
not only, as poems, sad affairs, but, as giving distinct and strong indications 
of the moral notions and the taste and the power of thought which Mr. 
Miller bring to his works—as revealing his admirations and his aspira- 
tions, they should be sufficiently discouraging to his friends. Unless, in- 
deed, Mr. Miller is very young; and has a long time to live. It is late 
now for any one, already of mature years, whois todo anything of value, to 
be taking for his exemplar—we were going to say Byron; it is truer, 
however, to say that Mr. Miller’s exemplar is that half-Byron which Byron 
used to put into his Lauras and Manfreds, and which even he himself, and 
when he was not so very old either, had begun to turn upon; as may be 
seen in the “ Don Juan ”—a poem which for that reason may be called moral 
with as much correctness, on the whole, as is shown in stigmatizing it for 
immorality. “ The pageant of his bleeding heart ” Byron had some excuse 
for displaying, for, in the first place, it was something of a heart, and, in 
the next place, there can be no doubt that, tumultuous as it was, and un- 
comprehensive as was the brain which accompanied it, both were represen- 
tative, and throbbed in unison with their age, which was in revolt, and 
which found in Byron’s poetry a harmonious voice for its discord. The indi- 
vidual in revolt, however, can hardly expect much grace or sufferance if his 
revellion is real, nor much disposition on the part of his acquaintances to 
believe it real. To talk asin this following passage, for example, is now for- 
bidden, and equally forbidden whether one feels so, or only pretends to feel 
so. Good manners, if nothing else, require of young Ercles a decent self- 
restraint. Ercles in this case isa young man named Don Carlos, who is 
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in love with a young lady called Ina; or rather he is a young man with 
whom Ina is in ieve, and who no longer loves Ina. On the contrary, he 
hates her, and all her’sex because of her, and has taken to the woods and 
mountains, and the society of rough and melancholy men. Ina wished to 
marry him, but he had no money, and she therefore decided that he must 
wait and be her second husband, she meanwhile marrying a very rich, 
aged man, and securing the estate for Don Carlos’s future use. He is 
very much offended, not at the lady’s business-like turn of mind, and her 
notions of business morality, but at her not taking him as he stood, and, 
as we have said, goes into the mountains among the rough hunters, and 
there with them he rails at women, and expresses his wild individuality, 


in language like this that follows. He wishes to get “fame”: 


** LAMONTE. 
But would you dare the curse of man and— 
Don Cantos. 
Dare! 

I'd dare the curses of the sceptred kings ! 

~ I'd build a pyramid of the whitest skuils, 
And step therefrom unto the spotted moon, 
And thence to stars, thence to the central suns ; 
Then with one grand and mighty leap would land 
Unhinder'd on the shores of the gods of old, 
And, sword in hand, unbared and unabash’d, 
Would stand forth in the presence of the God 
Of gods; there, on the jewell'd inner-side 
The walls of heaven, carve with a Damascus 
Sreel, highest up. a grand and titled name 
That time nor tide could touch or tarnish ever. 
Yea, anything on earth, in hel!, or heaven, 
Rather than lie a nameless clod forgot. 
Letting stern Time in triumph forward tramp 
Above my tolnbless and negiected dust.” 

The last lines have much the sound of the drunkenest drama of the 
time of Greene and Nash, but the whole?passage and the whole poem are 
equally bad, though most of it is more distinctively puerile and less bedlam- 
ite than these particular lines. 

The author's style and versification are almost everywhere as faulty as 
here, and faulty with the same faults, Fustian in diction, an innocence of me- 
trical art, and a child’s or barbarian’s delight in staring ornamentation and 
tricks of cheap conjuring, are its principal marks. And hisincidents are apt 
to be as melodramatic asin this “ Ina,” and, we suspect, as false to the facts of 
the life he deals with, and as faithful to a very unformed and vulgar taste. 
What, for instance, are we to say to the taste, and what are we to think of 
the nature of the man who takes sucha person as Kit Carson—perfectly well 
known as a man of great simplicity, modesty, steadfastness, and courage— 
and makes him leave the woman he loved to burn to death in a prairie on 
fire, while he escaped on her horse? Most people will here imagine that 
the poet can have little in common with the old pioneer if this is the best 
he can do in the way of describing him, and that we are to wait a while 
yet for the man who isto sing truly and worthily, not of the “serapes,” and 
“sombreros,” and “ gold-mounted revolvers” of the Rocky Mountains, but 
of the men who inhabit there. Throughout the book, indeed, there is a 
tone which gives one the thought that a little less noise about various 
good things in the manly character would be reassuring. 

It is the “ sombreros,” and “ serapes,” and “ gulches,” we suppose, and the 
other Californian and Arizonian properties, which have caused our English 
friends to find in Mr. Miller a truly American poet. He is Mr. William 
Rossetti’s latest discovery. We trust, however, that we have no monopoly 
of ignorance, and presumption, and taste for Byronism. In other climes, 
also, there have been Firmilians, and men need not be born in California 
to have the will in excess of the understanding, and the understanding 
ill-informed. There are people of all nationalities whom a pinch more 
brains and a trifle more of diflidence would not hurt. 


SOME POPULARIZED SCIENCE,* 


Mr. Proctor and Professor Tyndall occupy a somewhat peculiar atti- 
tude toward the world of culture. They represent that small but in- 
creasing class of strictly scientific men who, not content with being 
scientific, aim also to be popular writers and teachers—‘“to extend 
sympathy for science beyond the limits of the scientific public.” With 
many of the most conservative men of science, in England and elsewhere, 
this attempt finds no very cordial favor. It must be admitted, indeed, 
that there is a certain degree of incompatibility between the principa 


aims which Messrs. Tyndall and Proctor have in view. The force which 
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they devote to popularizing science, to illustrating its obscure and to 
simplifying its complex enquiries for the benefit of untrained minds, 
must be in part withdrawn from the points of attack to which the strict 
investigator professes to confine his attention, Their own accepted doc- 
trine of the conversion of forces will apprise them that they can gain 
popularity and produce an immediate effect only by some diversion, even 
though it be the slightest, of energies which might otherwise be given 
to original enquiry. 
in morals. 


The dilemma suggests a not dissimilar alternative 
It would seem as if the doctrine of the conversion of forces 
had been intimated in the Scriptural warning that one “ cannot serve 
God and Mammon ”’—a warning which not only scientific but literary 
conservatives, the “ violent illiberals,” of whom John Ruskin claims to 
be one-—would be pleased to apply to these gentlemen who serve both 
science and the patrons of the circulating libraries. And it is the fact 
that the most devoted and successful investigators of nature have found, 
as they probably always will find, that he who creates the most in science 
will have the least time to spend in popularizing science. Mr. Darwin's 
later writings may seem at firat to imply an exception to this rule. But 
until his dicusssion of “ The Descent of Man” appeared, he had not produced 
a single popular book, and his great work upon “ The Origin of Species,” 
a work which contains the text and substance of his entire speculations, 
is one that has had a scientific rather than a popular audience. 
than one in ten, we are convinced, of those who have become intelligently 
interested in the views which it presented, bave read the book itself. It 
is through the means of the countless volumes of criticism, commentary, 


Not more 


and popular science consequent upon its publication, that his mas- 
tering thought has become so known. The tradition 
holds that the scientific worker should be something of a reciuse, and 
that he who discovers should leave to others the work of explaining his 
discoveries to the public. 


widely still 


From this point of view, it is not surprising that many men of science 
should look somewhat superciliously upon those lively gentlemen who, 
for a consideration, detail the latest discoveries of science in the daily 
newspapers, or disp'ay the darkness of cosmical space to an admiring 
audience of cockneys in the lecture-room. The rigid scientist dislikes to 
have the mysteries of physical investigation made a “ drawing” sensation. 
We do not know how to describe his feeling otherwise than paradoxically, 
by calling it a reasonable prejudice. It is surely not quite unreasonable 
that he should regard the lecturer or essayist who promptly converts his 
latest scientific investigation into fame and money as offending somewhat 
against the dignity of the scientific spirit. This conviction the rigid 
scientist does hot fail to express with an energy proportionate to his sen- 
sitiveness and to his pugnacity. In consequence, the acientific man who 
transgresses the scientific prescription in seeking yopularity rather than 
fame, requires to be a person of somewhat aggressive temperament. Like 
Messrs. Tyndall and Proctor, he must be capable of maintaining a contro- 
versy. For there is nearly as much difference among scientific men re- 
specting scientific orthodoxy as there is respecting religious orthodoxy 
among the theologians. The scientific man finds, indeed, his first enemy 
in the ignorant or bigoted man. 


in his scientific brother. 


Bat he finds an enemy hardly less dear 


Of these rancors little flavor is evident in the volumes before us. 
Neither_author is lacking in pugnacity ; but Prof. Tyndall tells us that in 
preparing for publication the papers which make up the present volume 
he “ has endeavored to exclude everything that could cause needless irri- 
tation.” Mr. Proctor is a born combatant, as readers of his communica- 
tions published in Nature and in the scientific periodicals know; 
and he has perhaps even less respect for the formalities of science and of 
theology than Prof. Tyndall has ; yet he has given us a volume temperate 
in tone. Heisunpleasing only when—as is sometimes the case with Prof. 
Tyndall—he becomes, we might say, painfully and unnecessarily clear. 
It is almost a relief to find an occasional shade of obscurity in his explana- 
tions. 


There is no lack of boldness in the expression of either writer. Prof. 


| Tyndall tells us that the essence of the hypothesis of natural evolution is 


“that not alone the exquisite and wonderfal mechanism of the human 


| body, but that the human mind itself—emotion, intellect, will, and all 


their phenomena—were once latent ina fiery cloud”; and intimates that 
“at the present moment all our philosophy, all our poetry, all our science, 
and all our art—Piato, Shakespeare, Newton, and Raphael—are potential 
inthe firesofthesum .. . Let us steady ourselves in front of the 
hypothesis, and, dismissing all terror and excitement from our minds, let 
us look firmly into it with the hard, sharp eye of intellect alone. . . 
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Let us hearken to those who wisely support it, and to those who wisely 
oppose it ; and let us tolerate those, and they are many, who foolishly try 
to do either of those things. The only thing out of place is dogmatism on 
either side.” 

In this commendable spirit is the light science of the present volumes 
treated. This spirit, and the thorough work that forms their substance, 
are a sufficient answer, we think, to that conservatism prevalent in 
scientific circles, of which we have endeavored to explain the attitude. 
Mr. Proctor and Prof. Tyndall are no triflers ; they are men of large scien- 
tific ability and attainment. That they possess, in addition to those en- 
dowments, the ability to please popular audiences, is not aj}sufficient 
ground for the somewhat petulant criticism that has been directed against 
them in British scientific circles. Happily, we can enjoy these volumes 
without disturbance by the susurrus of hypercritical discontent which 
is not inaudible in those circles. 

Prof. Tyndall's book is based upon two controlling ideas. The first is, 
that science is destined to furnish the mastering forces of modern intellec- 
tual life. The second is an idea that is rather intimated than expressed— 
that theological prepossessions must eventually give way tojthe progress 
of scientificthought. But Prof. Tyndall does not conceal his antagonism 
to that teaching which assigns the second place, either in authority or in 
dignity, toscience. The sentiment of this antagonism is ever present 
in his writings; while it is courteously expressed, and will be likely to re- 
pel only those who decline argument upon the tendencies of modern 
science, Prof. Tyndall enters upon discussions which, however they may 
be related to science, would seem out of keeping among scientific essays 
fromany other pen than his own. He gives us “'Thoughts on Prayer and 
on Natural Law,” and on “Miracles and Special Providences,” and while 
he makes their discussions interesting, he succeeds in treeting them in 
an uncontroversial tone. The most important lectures in this vol- 
ume, however, are those on the “ Scientific Use of the Imagination,” on 
“Dust and Disease,” and on the “Structure and Light of the Sky.” 
Prof. Tyndall's themes are in general those of near interest ; he prefers to 
deal with visible dust and sky rather than with remote phenomena, 
though many of these are discussed in the present volume. It need hardly 
be said that he brings new observation and new thought to whatever sub- 
ject he treats. In the lecture upon “ Dust and Disease” we notice a short- 
coming that is rare in Prof. Tyndall's writings—a limited acquaintance 
with previous investigation in the given line of enquiry. The specula- 
tions here advanced in relation to the origin of disease in microscopic 
germs borne by the atmosphere have been familiar for years to medical 
science. . 

The lecture upon the “ Scientific Use of the Imagination,” delivered a 
year ago at Liverpool, has called forth some unfavorable comment in 
British scientific journals. We think that the central idea of the discourse 
has hardly been appreciated at its proper value. That beyond all pro- 
cesses of induction in scientific discovery there is a power of insight which 
finally discloses the new fact ; and that this power bears a higher value, 
asa factor in the mental equipment of the investigator, than scientific 
men of the inductive school are generally willing to admit, is the proposi- 
tion for which Professor Tyndall, we think justly, contends. This philo- 
sophy of discovery, as reversionary in its character, and seeming to threaten 
a return to the vague and speculative methods of pre-scientific times, is one 
that is especially unacceptable to the English followers of the Baconian 
method. Yet, in this age of re-statements, this view, which is entertained 
with more confidence by the German than by the British mind, seems to 
be pretty well established as a correction to the inductive theory. There 
is little danger, now that the habit of toilsome induction is established 
among investigators, that valuable minds will be misled into thejby-ways 
of a too exclusively deductive method. 

Mr. Proctor's book is composed of articles shorter and more miscellane- 
ous in character than those that make up Professor Tyndall's. They 
are reprinted from London magazines and newspapers, and are well written 
in point of style. Both of these works are thoroughly well adapted to 
their purpose of making science entertaining. 


An IMustrated Natural Ilistory of British Butterflies. By Edward 
Newman 8vo, pp. 175--An Illustrated Natural History of British 
Veths. By Edward Newman. 8vo, pp. 486. (London: Wm. Tweedie. 
IN69 )—These two works, by a veteran in British entomology, are, in 
thein typography, illustrations, and literary style, admirably adapted for a 
popular history of British butterflies and meths. The volume on butter- 
flies is complete, while the second volume (on moths) comprises only the 
Jarger species ; the minute forms belonging to the snout mothe, the leaf 
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pmrtery species, and the tineids, numbering as many as the larger moths, 
are not described. Each species mentioned, however, is well figured on 
wood, and, in many cases, cuts are given of the under side of the insect, 
or of rare varieties. The great value of these books, however, consists in 
the life-histories or accounts of the metamorphoses of these interesting 
insects, with full descriptions, drawn from nature, of the caterpillars, but 
few being copied from other works. On this account they will, for many 
years to come, be of especial value to the American student, even far ad- 
vanced in the study of the lepidoptera. But, even for the beginner in the 
study of insects, for the boy of fifteen, with a fondness for beasts and 
flowers in general, in whom we wish to inspire an absorbing love of a 
special branch of natural history to occupy his summer vacations, and fill 
up his winter evenings, we know of no better books. Were there more 
figures of the caterpillars, especially of the ‘moths, of which there is not 
one drawn, our opinion of these works would be still more favorable. The 
introductory remarks on the anatomy and metamorphosis of lepidoptera, 
the modes of obtaining and rearing caterpillars, and other matters of 
interest ‘to the beginner, are clear and attractive in their style, and will 
afford pleasant reading to any one. We might criticise some points of ex- 
pression, and occasionally find fault with the anatomical portion of the 
work, some of which the student who advances beyond the information 
here afforded will have to unlearn, but the general excellence disarms 
criticism. 





The Young Mechanic. Containing directions for the use of all kinds 
of tools, and for the construction of steam-engines and mechanical models, 
including the art of turning in wood and metal. By the Author of “The 
Lathe and its Uses.” From the English edition, with corrections, etc. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons.)—The explicitness of the title pre- 
cludes the necessity of our,saying more of this little book than that it 
does not fall behind its pretensions, and that it may be recommended 
without reserve to parents whose children show aptitude for mechanics. 
Its directions are simple and perspicuous, by one who evidently knows how 
to do what he describes ; and, if careful adherence to them could be en- 
sured, it is probable that a much greater number of boyish experiments in 
carpentry and joinery would bear fruit and determine future training than 
now do for want of just this discipline. There is one article of Rousseau’s 
system of education which has never been and is never likely to be im- 
pugned, and that is, that every child should be taught a trade, in the Eng- 
lish sense of a manual art. In these days, when everybody is eager to 
abandon the patient and laborious (often inherited) ways to competence 
or a decent livelihood in favor of speculative pursuits, it becomes a duty 
to the young to make them not only (like Emile) independent and superior 
to reverses, but superior to the omnipresent temptations to be superficial, 
dishonest, and money-making. An apprenticeship at the bench and at the 
lathe will do more than preaching to render them 1 So. 
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NOW READY. 
A COMPANION WORK TO PERCY’S 
se RELIQUES. 
ribbed paper, in the Modern Antique Style, with the 
whole of the forty-five very curious Plates, in beautiful 


Privately Reprinted on superior 


facsimile. 
A COLLECTION OF 


OLD BALLADS, 
Corrected from the Best and Most Ancient Copies. 
WITH INTRODUCTION, 


[. Historical, Critical, or Humorous. Tlustrated with 
Copperplates. 





1723—5. 


The extreme rarity of this work has led to the present 
undertaking as a means of bringing these most interest- 
ingand coveted volumes within the reach of the curious 
and the antiquarian. — 


The demand for them is so much greater than the sup- 
ply that copies, when sold by public auction, realize from 
10 to 12 guineas. 

If any portion of our literature be more generally inter- 
esting than another, it is ‘‘ Ancient Ballad Lore.” How 
many events, historical and domestic, do we owe the 
knowledge of to this source! Battles have been fought 
and heroes immortalized in its expressive and inspiring 
strains ; and the sports, pastimes, manners, customs, and 
traditions of our forefathers have received from it some of 
their most important and curious illustrations. scholars, 
critics, and antiquaries have rendered good service to 
literature by snatching from oblivion those precious re- 
lics of legendary poetry which would have been lost to 
posterity but for their well-directed labors of Jove. They 
have made us familiar with the thoughts, sympathies, 
and language of our ancestors. We follow them to the 
tournament, the border foray, the public hostelrie, and 
the domestic hearth. We glow with their martial spirit 
and revel in their rude festivities ! 


oo | eee $10 00 
50 copies on Large Paper, to range with Bp. Percy's 

Ballads, at 

Orders received by 


JI. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway, New York. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE 

WORKS OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Etchings, Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Glyphographs. 
With a list of books iljustrated by him. Compiied for 
the coilections of Mr. Thomas Morson, Mr. Edmund 
Ss. Maskelyne, and Mr. Edwin ‘Truman. By George 
W. Reid, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Withan Essay on his Genius and 
Works by Edward Beil, M.A., and 313 Illustrations. 
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Valley of the Shadow of Death. Oblung 4to sheet, 
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J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., 


Hon. D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
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The Holy Roman Empire. 
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Presidential Government. 
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BY P. LANFREY. 
Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 2 


‘* One of the most striking pieces of historical composition 
of which France, rich as she is in that order, has its boast. 
Assuredly,M. Lanfrey’s book is important not merely for 
the illustration which it supplies of pure theories of gov- 
ernment, but for the light which it throws on the charac- 
ter of what is in so many ways, even now in its hour of con- 
fusion, the most important power in Modern Europe.” — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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GOODWIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR. By Wil- 
liam W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. $1 50. tee 

GOODWIN’S GREEK READER. Consisting 
of Extracts from Xenophon, Plato, Herodotus, and 
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at Harvard. With Maps, Notes, References to Good- 
win’s Greek Grammar, and Parallel References to 
Crosby's and Hadley’s Grammars, rdited by Profes 
sor W. W. Goodwin of Harvard College, and J. H. 
Allen, Cambridge. $2. 

IU DSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE, Con- 
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plain people.”’—The Round Table. 
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NEW EDITION OF 
\ UDUBON'S BIRDS AND QUAD. 
RUPEDS OF AMERICA, 


Now publishing in Monthly V olumes, at $20 a volume, in 
Library Binding 
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magnificent works have always been and are 
we scKknowledged standards on all questions relating to 
the Iieds and Animals of this country, and should form a 
part of every Valuable public and private library. They 
wiil ever remain monuments to the energy and ability of 
their author 
ine plates are all carefully colored by hand, from copies 
given by Audubon himself, and by some of the same ar- 
tix's who originally colored them under his direction. 
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\ N EDUCATED GENTLEMAN, of pleas- 
-4 ing address and successful experience, desires a po- 
sition as agent for some first-class publishing house. He 
is prepared to introduce works to public assemblies, and 
has a peculiar faculty for interesting children. He expects 
a fair salary, with liberal percentage on extraordinary 
sales, and is willing to make a trial engagement for the 


: | month of October. Address 
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ROLLIN STONF, 
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THE CLOCKMAKER: Sayings and Doings 


of Samuel Slick, of; Slickville. By Hon. Thomas 


Chandier Haliburton, With illustrations by F, 0. C. | 


Darley. In 1 vol. 16mo, uniform with the Riverside 
Classics, $1 25. 
The celebrity of this humorous work bas induced the 


publishers to reprint it. Aside from the Yankee verna- 
cular, the book justly won its wide repute by the shrewd 


| contained in it. 
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THE JUDGE'S PETS. 
and its Dumb Animals. By E. Johnson. Illustrated 
by E. B. Bensell. In1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 


Story of a Family 


These are stories of the veritable pets of a veritable 
family, and as the incidents are taken with strict regard 
to their truth, so the pictures of the family and their life 
are told with a simplicity and freedom from ostentatious 
writing which will commend the book to all cultivated 
readers. 


LITTLE-FOLK SONGS. By Alexina B. 
White. With twenty-five illustrations by Lucy Gib- 
bons Morse, M. L, Stone, and M. A. Hallock. In1 
vol. 4to, $1 25. 

' This little volume of original poetry has the elements of 

a pure domestic literature—melody, vivacity, incident, 

and affectionate playfulness, which ought to render ita 

charm in every refined household. 





LIFE OF THE REV. JOHN McVICKAR, 
8.T.D. By Rey. W. A. McVickar. With a portrait. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yvo, $2. 

Dr. McVickar’s position in New York society, and his 
relations to Columbia College, will render this volume of | 
great interest to a large circle of readers, The record em- | 
braces his foreign travel aud intercourse with eminent 
men of letters. 

F Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of the prices 
annexed. 
( YASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 

JS 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 





PRICE, $15. 





** We have gone over its pages with sentiments of real | 
wonder. We know no work like it. [thas occupied and 


| 
filled up 8 field of education vast and most important to | b spot dhe 


| the community.’’—Dubiin University Magazine. 
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1 “EDWARDS PLACE” SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
at Stockbridge, Mass., offers superior advantages, 
For Circulars, address 
FP. HOFFMANN, or J. REID, Jr, 











B A. GIBBENS’ SCHOOL FOR Boys, 


CORNER OF 
FORTY-SECOND STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
WILL REOPEN SEPT. 18, 1871. 


Pupils prepared for Classical and Mathematical Honors 
in Harvard University. 


N\ RS. ROBERTS and Miss WALKER will 
+ reopen their French and English Day School for 
young ladies, No. 148 Madison Ave., on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 20. Arrangements will be made, when desired, 
by which pupils under 12 can prepare their lessons in 
school under the care of a teacher. 





~ A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
KI. No. 1.400 Broadway, corner of 39th Street. Re-opens 
September 25. «Number of Pupils Limited. This School 
is so organized that each boy receives all the personal at- 
tention he may need. The teachers have time enough to 
explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great 


| pains are taken to teach him how to study. This is done 


so thoroughly that he needs no help at home. The deve- 
lopment and growth of character in each pupil is carefully 
‘watched and directed. 

\ RS. COLTON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
at LADIES AND MISSES, at Middletown, Conn., 
re-opens Wednesday, Sept. 30, 1871. A few pupils only 
desired, to be educated with and as her own danghters, 
Refers to Bishop Williams, Pres. Cummings, Dr. Bacon, 
Prof. Hadley, Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, Chancellor Cros- 
by, A. 8S. Hatch, or J. C. Havemeyer, Esq. 


rT. A MER. SCHOOL INST.” 


FOUNDED 1855. 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureaun— 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers, 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To seli, rent, and exchange School properties. 
Sixteen years have proved it efficient in securing “the 
right Teacher for the right place.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 
~ IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
Brown. Edited by Richard D. Webb. The best 
ever written, With photograph showing the face with- 
out the beard. Price $150. Address, Publisher of THE 
NATION, Box 6732, N. Y. 
A RCHER & PANCOAST M’F’G CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS FIXTURES, 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, Ere. 


of every description. 








Manufactory and Warerooms: 
NOS. 70,72, AND 74 WOOSTER STREET, 
(Between Broome and Spring Street), 
NEW YORK. 


Carefu! attention will be given to the Furnishing of 
Churches, Public Halis, Private Residences, etc., and De- 
signs for special purposes will be submitted when re- 

uired. 

. N. B.—The Broadway cars pass our warerooms in going 
down-town. 


THE. 





NATION PRESS. 


‘The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 


that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Ottice in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 


heir pre’ tion, 
thelr Prepararior ROSS & CO.. 2 Rose St. New York. 





Do not endanger your lives and pro- 
erty, by burning unsafe oil, when 
-ratt’s astral Oil may be had at moder- 


—— a > ate price, and is entirely free from any 
} ASTRAL dennerous qualities. Over 100,000 fami- 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


lies, who now use it, can testify to its 


OIL. perfect safety, reliabil ty, and purity. 
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